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Cattle frontier holds pro- 
mise of fortune and adventure for 
the young man who “‘goes south.” 


Colorful Calypso Land 
prepares for serious role as capital 
of new West Indies Federation. 


A virgin realm of hunting 
and fishing challenges the sports- 
man in search of the excitingly 
different. 


Was success of a bril- 
liant financial plan the behind- 
the-scenes cause for the fall of Ro- 
jas Pinilla? 
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and its unique advantages 





for business and pleasure 


Chile, land of contrasts, offers some of the 
world’s most breathtaking and varied scenic 
attractions. Emerald lakes, lush valleys, 
snow-capped mountains and more than 
2,500 miles of sea coast provide a variety of 
year-around sports and entertainment. 


Discover Chile for yourself. An increasing 
number of visitors are combining business 
with pleasure while they learn first-hand 
how bountiful natural resources, an ideal 
year-around climate, and friendly people 
combine to make Chile a good place to live, 
work and play. 


You can’t see Chile at its best without in- 
cluding in your visit the nation’s two largest 
cities, Santiago and Valparaiso, served by 
Compania Chilena de Electricidad with 
electric light and power. For further infor- 
mation about Chile, consult your travel 
agent or write General Manager, Compania 
Chilena de Electricidad. 


Compania Chilena 
de Electricidad, Ltda. 


SANTO DOMINGO 789 
SANTIAGO, CHILE 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 








THE HEMISPHERE 


. . . Urged by the progress of the 
European Common Market, represen- 
tatives from 18 Latin American na- 
tions got down to serious planning 
about a common market of their own 
during the recent meeting in La Paz, 
Bolivia of the United Nations Econo- 
mic Commission for Latin America. 

Raul Prebisch, respected Argentine 
economist and executive secretary for 
ECLA, said that the only way Latin 
America will achieve rapid industrial 
development is to create a restricted 
common market. He emphasized that 
such a regional market would be 
limited to industrial products, for 
which customs barriers would be eli- 
minated. 

Concrete proposals to conduct stu- 
dies preliminary to the creation of 
such a market emerged from the 14- 
day conference. One delegate, Aristo 
Gonzalez from Uruguay, expressed 
the group’s general satisfaction with 
the outlook of matters. Said he: “Un- 
til now we have been dispersed and 
isolated. After these new formulas 
are concluded we will be speaking a 
common language and basically we 
will be governed by the same norms. 
As yet we are not within the frame- 
work of multilateralism, but we are 
getting there with definite, realistic 
solutions.” 

General feeling is that the core of 
such a regional market will be formed 
by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay 
and Bolivia. But before studies are 
concluded and specific recommenda- 
tions can be converted into practice, 
even the most optimistic are con- 
vinced many years will pass. When it 
does happen, however, Latin America 
will have taken a gigantic step in the 
direction of even greater industrial 
and economic development. 


. .. One source of prosperity much 
more immediate than a common mar- 
ket which is escaping many Latin 
American countries is the fat, flowing 
dollar of the United States tourist. 
Figures recently released by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce reveal that 
United States residents left an astro- 
nomical $1,814,000,000 in their trav- 
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els abroad last year. But, only $442 
million was spent south of the border, 
and Mexico and the Caribbean took 
almost 85 percent of this - amount. 
The entire continent of South Ameri- 
ca, with 10 nations full of exciting 
and varied attractions, drew only $29 
million worth of U. S. tourist traffic 
—less even than the Far East. 

Why is this? 

One reason commonly offered is 
lack of tourist facilities—hotels, in- 
ternal transportation, proper guide 
facilities. But this is only partially 
true in only certain regions. 

For the most part, however, in- 
adequate promotion of existing at- 
tractions is behind the deficient 
tourist flow to most of the Latin 
American republics. Outside of Mex- 
ico, Cuba and one or two others, no 
country maintains a permanent and 
effective campaign of promotion in 
the United States. Consequently the 
traveler hunting out his trip destina- 
tion for next vacation, usually doesn’t 
even think of Latin America. 

Even so, tourist traffic to South 
America in 1956 showed a $7 million 
increase over the previous year, which 
barely hints at what the traffic could 
be with proper promotion. Some gov- 
ernments are finally becoming aware 
of these basic facts and are taking 
steps to attract the tourist trade. 
Chile is currently working out a plan 
to encourage tourism by establishing a 
tourism council, appropriating a pro- 
motion budget, facilitating taxation 
for tourist hotels and abolishing re- 
strictions on the movement of visi- 
tors. Such an aggressive attitude will 
probably net Chile some profitable 
dividends and serve as an example 
for some of her lagging neighbors. 


BOLIVIA 


... After six months of a discipline- 
imposing, far-reaching _ stabilization 
program, encouraging results started 
blossoming in the rugged terrain of 
this nation’s economy. But discontent 
and dissension are also cropping up 
here and there. 

When President Hernan  Siles 
Zuazo pushed through his ambitious 
plan to revamp Bolivia’s tattered 


economy, inflation was spiraling un- 
restrained; the boliviano, absurdly 
pegged officially at 190 to the dollar, 
actually was down to 13,000, and long 
queues—plus outlandish prices—were 
the cost to obtain some of the meager 
foodstuffs available in La Paz. Today 
food supplies are plentiful and the 
freed boliviano has been holding 
steadily around the new official rate 
of 7,500 to the dollar. 

Despite these heartening signs, op- 
position to the Sile¢ program has been 
swelling, particularly within the pow- 
erful workers’ confederation under its 
leader, Juan Lechin. Lechin himself 
has grown more outspoken, and at 
a recent congress of the confederation 
launched into a bitter denunciation 
of the program, calling for its term- 
ination and for an end to wage ceil- 
ings. This latter proposition would 
permit a pay increase for thousands 
of laborers and miners—a move which 
could deal a crippling blow to the 
anti-inflation measures now in effect. 

With this in mind, George Jack- 
son Eder, the United States economic 
adviser who heads Bolivia’s Council 
for Monetary Stabilization, warned the 
government that a round of pay in- 
creases at this time could wipe out 
the program’s early successes. Pull- 
ing no punches, Eder further cau- 
tioned that if Bolivia did not hew more 
closely to its proposed program, the 
United States might be compelled to 
withdraw part or all of its financial 
support (a $25 million fund from the 
U. S. backs up the stabilization plans). 
Said Eder: “The Bolivian taxpayer 
might well ask himself how much 
longer the United States taxpayer and 
Congress will be disposed to support 
this burden, particularly if Bolivia 
does not demonstrate beyond any 
doubt her determination to fulfill the 
stabilization program the government 
presented in seeking financial aid.” 

Despite such grim warnings, rum- 
blings continued to emerge from 
among the workers’ rank and file, with 
threats of a general strike if a general 
wage hike was not forthcoming. In- 
dications are that the next six months 
of Bolivia’s critical stabilization plan 
will be much rougher than the first 
six. 


COLOMBIA 


. . After nine years of political 
tension and unrest, climaxed by the 
dictatorial grab of Lt. Gen. Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla and the violence which 
deposed him last May, Colombians 
are warily feeling their way back to 
longed-for democratic normality. The 
acts and decisions of these days can 
be of critical consequence. 

In the wake of Rojas’ noisy down- 
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*‘As our Company has grown and 
made greater use of your facilities, 
the Port has kept pace. We have 
enjoyed the utmost cooperation in 
expanded facilities and advanced 
methods of handling. Your use of new 
techniques in handling green coffee 
has enabled the Port to keep costs at 
a reasonable level, a most important 
factor to our business today. 


“J. A. Folger & Company feels 
fortunate indeed to have such a 
capable and efficient organization 
form such a necessary and vital link 
in serving our Kansas City and 
Houston plants.”’ 


72 "4 Ih te 
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“Utmost cooperation... 
~~ expanded facilities... 
advanced methods of handling...” 


That’s why Folger's has shipped 
via New Orleans for 36 years 
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fall, friendly hands have stretched out 
across many traditional barriers. The 
five-man military junta which took 
over the government promptly re- 
pudiated the exiled leader, appointed 
a cabinet which included 10 civilians, 
lifted all censorship of the press and 
guaranteed popular elections for next 
year. The two political parties— 
Liberal and Conservative—have put 
aside their lifelong hostility to form 
a coalition backing the ruling junta 
and, most amazing of all, supporting a 
single candidate for the presidency 
next year. In a _ nationwide radio 
speech, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
head of the Liberal party and perhaps 
the most prestigious figure in Colom- 
bia today, declared, “I personally have 
faith in the new government,” and 
called on his fellow Colombians to 
lend the junta their support. 

Amid all the surface jubilation and 
harmony, however, there have been 
sour notes. Die-hard followers of Ro- 
jas have sought to stir fear and disuni- 
ty with acts of terrorism. After almost 
four years of the increasingly despo- 
tic rule of ex-army officer Rojas, civ- 
ilians look on the military with a 
jaundiced eye and are keeping a close 
watch on the ruling junta. In past 
weeks their distrust has been allayed 





Traffic Manager little by emerging reports of corrup- 


tion and scandal in the administration 
Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, of Rojas. Underlying all these factors 
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Orleans offers you, write: Director of Trade Development, Nonetheless, between now and that 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, fateful August 7, 1958, Colombia will 
2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S. A. be walking a tightrope, because it is 


living through an unnatural political 
period. As Gen. Ordojfiez said of the 
governing military junta, “we are an 
illegal provisional government (with) 
nothing in the Constitution to make 
our existence legal, so we have to be 
careful to do nothing that would make 
the situation even more illegal.” 
Probably more than at any other time, 
Colombians will have to call on their 
proud democratic tradition and exer- 
cise tremendous self-discipline to see 
them through the next crucial months. 
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A YEAR AFTER 


Those who were among our original subscribers well may remem- 
ber our first letter outlining the editorial policy we would follow 
in the publication of LATIN AMERICAN REPORT magazine. In 
part, this is what we said: 


We believe in the developing importance of the nations of Central 
America, South America and the Caribbean . . . that the future destiny 
of the United States of North America is inextricably interwoven with 
the destinies of the other Americas . . . that all North Americans, 
whether they have a specific business or cultural interest or not, 
ought to be kept informed of all important developments in the other 
Americas . . . that an increased exchange of information inevitably 
. that it will 
be exciting to follow the events which are occurring in the developing 
empires to the South. 


will result in closer relationship among the Americas . . 


We had two chief concerns. One was how well the magazine, with- 
out emphasizing the political aspects of Latin America but instead 
concentrating on trade, travel and investment stories, would be re- 
ceived. Based on the percentage of our renewals we now feel confi- 
dent that such an established editorial policy has struck a common 
chord of thinking with readers. The ever-increasing number of new 


readers is further confirmation of this belief. 


Our second concern was whether we would be able to get the neces- 


sary material from areas so vast as the Americas. 


But again fortune has been with us. Now, as we begin our second 
year of publication our concern is no longer whether we can obtain 
material but to make a selection of the material which finds its way 
to our offices. During the past year we have had many “firsts,” and 


reprint orders of our original stories have run into the many thousands. 


The conquering of these two obstacles by no means indicates that 
our problems are over. But at least we are beginning to feel now that 
it really can be done. The question, in the final analysis, will be settled 


not by us alone, but also by you—our readers. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: In full regalia, 
members of Trinidad’s mounted police 
lend splendor at ceremonial occasions. 
(Kodachrome courtesy of Trinidad Tour- 
ist Board.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send old address, 
exactly as it appears on your magazine 
label, along with new address, including 
zone number. Allow at least four weeks 
to effect change. 


Published monthly to record and 
interpret the changing history 
of our hemisphere. 
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July, 1957 
Washington, D. C. 


TOUCHY PROBLEMS FACE NEW UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 


After a ten-month period of uncertainty in hemispheric relations, the United States 
has a full-fledged assistant secretary of state at the helm of inter-American affairs. 
Roy R. Rubottom, Jr. was sworn into the post on June 19. He had been acting secre- 
tary since Henry F. Holland resigned last September 14. He was officially nominated on 
April 16, but the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, accommodating Senator Wayne 


Morse (D-Ore.), who wanted to question Rubottom closely, delayed his confirmation un- 
til June 18. 


Rubottom won the job for his able handling of affairs during the eight-month period 
following Holland's resignation. But during the period he was handicapped by an inability 
really to speak authoritatively or to draw up any long-term policy. He was also desk- 
bound and could not leave Washington for a first-hand look at the area. 


His long apprenticeship in the job prompted a wry comment from Secretary of State 
Dulles at Rubottom's swearing in ceremony. Dulles said: ''This is not a shot-gun mar- 
riage. We had a trial marriage of considerable length. "' 


Dulles also commented on the 45-year-old Texan's youth, while praising him for 
his ''tried and seasoned ability.'' To which Rubottom replied: 'I feel like the young stu- 
dent who dreamed he was teaching the class and woke up to find that it was really true." 


The new assistant secretary will need every bit of his ''tried and seasoned ability" 
to deal with the mounting problems of Latin America. 


Some of the difficult situations he's facing and will face in months to come: 


---Buenos Aires Economic Conference opening August 15. The United States dele- 
gation, to be headed either by the newly-named Treasury Secretary, Robert A. Anderson, 
or Under Secretary W. Randolph Burgess, is already armed with a bagfull of "no's" to 
most Latin American requests----no inter-American bank, no coffee agreement, no 
double taxation concessions, no trade concessions and probably no general economic 


agreement, although the United States will go for the latter if its ''objectionable" features 
are plucked out. 





Senator Homer Capehart (R-Ind.), questioning Rubottom on the Mutual Security 
program, pointedly said that in his judgment the United States is going ''to have a pretty 
rough time" at the conference. He wondered what the Senate could write into the act 
that would be ''psychologically" beneficial in overcoming the Latin feeling that the United 
States neglects the area. To this Rubottom would only say that the Latin American area 
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will have access to the new economic development fund being set up by the United States. 
The fund will make so-called ''soft loans'' to the underdeveloped areas of the world. Even 
on this, ICA General Council Leonard J. Saccio made it clear that the Administration 
feels that the nations south of the border should continue to rely "primarily" on the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and World Bank and on private credit for their needs. This criteria will 
rule out all but real hardship cases from approaching the fund for aid. 


---Disastrous economic situation in Haiti. Haiti is on the verge of large-scale 
starvation and although the United States is ready to rush grant aid assistance, it has 
been unable to do so because of the unstable political situation. Haiti has run through 
seven governments in six months. The United States hopes Haiti will find a govern- 
ment which will last long enough to stretch out its hand for the aid. 





---Colombia's economic difficulties. Having overthrown the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, the new junta has taken the plunge in instituting a free cur- 
rency system and stabilizing its inflation-ridden economy. It faces a period of austeri- 
ty and will need help from the United States. Bogota newspapers are already talking in 
terms of a $200 million loan from the United States. Rubottom's task will be to deter- 
mine how much of that they should get. 





---Bolivia's stabilization battle. Rubottom believes the nation has rounded the 
corner inits fight for stabilization, but the battle is far from won. It is complicated 
by the outspoken and bitter opposition of Mine Workers' Leader Juan Lechin and Vice 


President Nuflo Chavez. Bolivia will continue to need United States aid for several 
years to come. 





---Worsening market for Latin American metals. Lower copper and tin prices 
have already adversely affected efforts of Chile and Bolivia to stabilize their economies. 
Now Congress is considering an Administration minerals plan that will increase the tar- 
iff on lead and zinc as a protection for ailing American mines. 
a blow to the economies of Mexico and Peru. 





Increased duties will be 
Peruvian Minister of Development warned 
the State Department that the proposed increase ''would greatly weaken our friendship 


with the United States.'' Mexican Ambassador Manuel Tello also vigorously protested 


the increase, but the State Department has already lost its fight to stave the protection- 
ists off. 


---Chaotic political situation in Cuba. General Fulgencio Batista will either have 
to show that he can dominate Fidel Castro and his handful of rebels in the Sierra Maes- 
tra mountains or his days are numbered. Uppermost in State Department thinking is 
who will replace Batista, if he is unable to control the situation, and how the new man 
will deal in his relations with the United States. Situation is complicated by a dearth of 
capable and respected presidential-caliber leaders in Cuba. Arthur Gardner, frequent- 
ly charged with being too friendly with Batista, has been replaced by Ambassador Earl 


E. T. Smith, another political appointee, after Career Ambassador H. Freeman Mat- 
thews turned the post down. 





---Political problems with the Dominican Republic. The State Department is out 
to get Dominican Dictator Rafael L. Trujillo to toe the mark in his relations with the 
United States. Although the Department at first was inclined to bury the incident of the 
disappearance last December 3, in Ciudad Trujillo, of American Flyer Gerald Lester 
Murphy, it finally decided to pursue the matter until it gets satisfactory explanations 
from the Dominican Republic. Representative Charles O. Porter (D-Ore.) believes his 
constituent was slain on orders from the Dominican government. It is difficult to deter- 
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mine what the Department seeks by relentlessly pursuing the case, but apparently it 
would be satisfied if Trujillo calls off the operations of his agents on American soil. 


Meanwhile, Porter has grabbed the incident to initiate a one-man crusade against 
Latin American dictatorships generally. This will prove increasingly embarrassing to 
Rubottom as Porter indirectly steps up his encouragement of revolutionary groups 
throughout the hemisphere. He has already made speeches in Puerto Rico and Costa 
Rica and plans to visit Colombia. 


---Upcoming elections in Argentina and Mexico. The elections for 4 constituent 
assembly this month and the presidential election next February may set the pattern 
for Argentina's political development for years to come. It still is touch and go whe- 
ther Argentina can really keep on the road to democracy. In any case, a new govern- 
ment could be much more unfriendly to the United States than this one. The political 
in-fighting for the July, 1958 presidential election in Mexico is already underway and 
for the next year relations with Mexico will be especially sensitive. Rubottom wiil 
have to weigh every action in regard to Mexico in the light of whether it will affect that 


election in any way and provoke charges that the United States is meddling in Mexico's 
internal affairs. 





BATTLE ON OVER LOAN TO MEXICAN OIL INDUSTRY 


The fight is on to get an Export-Import Bank loan for Mexico's nationalized oil 
industry, Pemex. Mexicans can take little comfort from it, however, because in the 
Senate it is led by Senator Wayne Morse. As one Mexican put it---Mexico would 
rather hear that Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson is friendly to Pemex. 


Senator Morse delayed Rubottom's confirmation for nearly two months so that 
he could squeeze into his busy schedule a full-scale questioning of his abilities. The 


five hours Rubottom spent on the stand was the longest grilling ever given a candidate 
for the post. 


After questioning Rubottom about the Murphy case for about an hour, Morse 
turned to Mexico and for the next four hours Rubottom may have felt that he was a 
candidate for the post of assistant secretary for Mexican affairs. 


Senator Morse was primarily concerned in finding out Rubottom's attitude 
toward a Mexican oil loan. Significantly, Morse scarcely brought up Argentina or 
Brazil in connection with oil loans. Rubottom replied that the United States made a 
decision in 1944 not to make loans to government-owned oil companies because the 
oil industry is peculiarly attractive to private enterprise. 


Senator Morse also expressed concern over possible interference by the State 
Department in the upcoming elections. He asked whether anybody in the Department 
was trying to influence the Mexican election. Rubottom gave a categoric "no" answer. 


Senator Morse announced his intention to investigate, during the Congressional 


recess, United States relations with Latin America. He is chairman of the Latin 
American sub-committee of the foreign relations group. 
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Castor bean Plantation 


Proposal: To finance new castor 
bean plantation on partnership basis 
or as direct investment with a return 
profit guaranteed. Owner’s holdings 
comprise. several thousand hectares of 
prceductive tropical land suitable for 
bananas, cattle, cocoa, coconuts, etc. 
Initially, the owner intends to culti- 
vate only 100 hectares (about 250 
acres) in castor beans. To put this 
amount of land in cultivation requires 
around $20,000 in capital investment. 
However if more capital is available, 
a larger area can be planted. 


Background: Selection of castor 
bean as the major crop is based on a 
recent report of the United States 


Department of Commerce announcing 
that a shortage of castor beans is 
nearing; in addition, the owner has 
been offered a five-year contract to 
buy all the beans he can produce. 


Outlook:The owner states as a con- 
servative estimate that each hectare 
could produce five tons of clean seeds. 
Guaranteed price for the next five 
years, under the contract mentioned, 
is to be $80 per ton. Thus each hec- 
tare will yield $400 gross or $200 net 
profit each year. During the second 
year it is anticipated costs will be 
much less, since the initial improve- 
ments will already have been made, 
and consequently the profits should 
be higher. 





Window Manufacturing 


Proposal: To purchase modern 
machinery and materials for the man- 
ufacture of aluminum windows. Re- 
quires capital investment of $20,000, 
either in terms of a partnership or as 
an Outright loan guaranteed through 
a mortgage on the firm and through 
leading banks in Quito. 


Background: This firm is ranked 
as the. second most important of its 
kind in Quito. It manufactures var- 
ious types of metal furniture (mostly 












































steel tubing) such as tables, chairs 
and beds; windows, doors and Vene- 
tian blinds and different types and 
styles of wrought-iron articles; kitchen 
fixtures, school and office furniture. 
The entire installation now is valued 
at $20,000. 


Outlook: In preparation for the 
Inter-American Conference in Ecua- 
dor in 1959, Quito is having a busy 
building boom, which is creating 
heavy demand for aluminum windows 
of modern styling. The owner reveals 
that on private job contracts, his com- 
pany takes in at least 50 percent pro- 
fit and on government jobs up to 80 
percent profit. Should the loan materi- 
alize, all machinery and goods will be 
imported from the United States. 





Photographic Business 


Proposal: To expand a reliable 
photographic business, engaged in 





selling general photographic supplies 
and maintaining a studio and photo 
processing facilities. Requires capital 
investment up to $20,000 in order to 
expand present Operations and in- 
crease volume of merchandise inven- 
tory. 


Background: Assets at present to- 
tal about $15,000. In general, yearly 
volume of entire business totals some- 
where around $25,000 (including dis- 
tribution of Ansco products). Estab- 
lishment now has a_ new printing 
press, large enough to handle its own 
advertising. Besides general photo- 
graphic processing, the firm specializes 
in coloring and tinting photographs. 


Outlook: With larger working cap- 
ital this business could increase volume 
of its merchandise inventory, lower 
retail pricing of imported articles and 
thus multiply sales. Returns on sales of 
photographic equipment and supplies 
are high and demand is good. An im- 
ported German camera, for example, 
at a landed cost of not over $40, sells 
for three times that much with pro- 
per promotion. As much as 40 per- 
cent can be taken off for wholesale, 
and a considerable profit still be made. 
Markups on roll film bought in the 


United States run as high as 250 per- 
cent, resulting in good profits even on 
sales of wholesale lots. With more 
capital available, owner contends he 
could cut these prices down a bit and 
increase sales. Studio work also leaves 
a good return, with gross receipts on 
portraits running 300 to 500 percent 
Over costs. 

Expansion includes an up-to-date 
laboratory to give 12-hour service and 
also to design and print Christmas 
cards which in the past have enjoyed 
large sales. Fancy pulp paper, mod- 
erately priced from Germany, is al- 
ready in stock. Owner willing to share 
up to One-third of whatever profit is 
made after investment. Investor would 
receive interest checks (at a figure 
around eight percent per annum) 
quarterly and a general statement of 
account every year with additional 
check for profits accrued during pre- 
vious periods. 


PANAMA Jace 


Investment Company 


Proposal: To establish a corporation 
under Panamanian charter to handle 


various investment possibilities 
throughout the Americas. Aim is to 
invest comparatively small amounts 
and to scatter investments in as many 
countries as possible. Capitalization is 
set at $500,000 and investments of all 
sizes are accepted in the corporation. 


Background: Sponsors of the propo- 
sal have been closely identified with 
Latin American affairs for many years. 
They already have the nucleus for a 
working organization and valuable 
contacts throughout the hemisphere 
for promoting the interests of this 
proposed corporation. 


Outlook: The development pace of 
Latin America is picking up speed 
constantly. Consequently, the need 
for investment capital in sound, pro- 
mising ventures is mounting daily. 
Since this corporation will be engaged 
primarily in any project designed to 
stimulate trade, it should have little 
difficulty in obtaining good invest- 
ment opportunities. Success in turn 
will be determined by the promising 
growth pattern of the Americas. In ad- 
dition to normal anticipated invest- 
ment returns, incorporation in Panama 
can offer certain additional advan- 
tages to the United States investor in. 
the parent company. 





STATEMENTS OF THE 


LAWS of the LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


IN MATTERS AFFECTING BUSINESS 


A series of studies edited for the pur- 
pose of providing businessmen, lawyers, 
and other interested persons a summary 
of the basic legislation in force in each 


Latin American country. Research is done 


ARGENTINA $5.00 
BOLIVIA 5.00 
BRAZIL 5.00 
CHILE 5.00 
COLOMBIA 5.00 


by one or more competent practising at- 
torneys of the republic concerned. New or 
revised editions and supplements are in 


preparation to complete the series and 


COSTA RICA $5.00 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 5.00 
ECUADOR 5.00 
GUATEMALA 3.00 
HAITI 3.00 


These Statements may be ordered from: 


Box PS « PAN AMERICAN UNION ¢ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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keep it up to date. Available are the fol- 
lowing Statements: 


MEXICO $5.00 
PARAGUAY 3.00 
PERU 5.00 
URUGUAY 3.00 
VENEZUELA 5.00 





Director Emeritus: As Hondu- 
ran dignitaries, Latin American dip- 
lomats and officials of the United 
Fruit Company beamed with satis- 
faction, a wispy, white-haired man 
with a boyish grin accepted the ele- 
gantly massive book. Between _ its 
covers was a wealth of testimonials 
from admirers the length of the 
Hemisphere—all praising Dr. Wilson 
Popenoe, retiring director of the re- 
spected Pan American School of 
Agriculture at Zamorano, Honduras. 

With the testimonials and a host of 
other parting honors, Kansas-born 
Dr. Popenoe closed a challenging and 





Wilson Popenoe 


highly successful chapter in his life. 
Beginning with the school’s founding 
in 1941 by United Fruit, he nourished 
and guided its development, sent off 
500 young graduates from 13 Latin 
American countries with a practical 
understanding of. modern farming. An 
authority on tropical agriculture, he 
has been in Honduras since 1925, 
now plans to move to Antigua, Guate- 
mala, not to retire but to continue his 
agricultural pursuits. 


Women’s Ways: From the van- 
tage point of years as a prominent 
feminist leader, Mrs. Maria Con- 
cepcién de Chaves foresees drastic 
changes in the morals and manners of 
her Paraguayan countrywomen. For 
one, predicts Mrs. Chaves, a distin- 
guished writer and former chairman 
of the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, Paraguay’s women will 
soon be granted voting rights, thus re- 


lieving them of being the last female 
segment in the Hemisphere to be de- 
nied this privilege. For another, she 
detects a change in the casual attitude 
toward marriage traditionally held by 
her countrywomen. In years past, 
when the male population of the coun- 
try had been decimated by exhaustive 
wars, women “preferred the freedom 
of not being married” and thus could 
more openly scout about for a suit- 
able mate. But today, with the sexes 
reaching a more normal equilibrium, 
Mrs. Chaves is confident the old feel- 
ings about matrimony will disappear. 


His Master’s Voice: Valentin 
Irigoyen, ex-Argentine Army colonel 
and Juan Peron’s one-time chief of 
the Presidential Secret Service, made 
big noises for reporters during a recent 
press conference. Speaking loud and 
clear for his old boss, he asserted that 
a revolutionary movement will return 
Perén to power in Argentina before 
the end of the year. Irigoyen confided 
that he receives letters from Per6n— 
personal letters—and then added dark- 
ly that some of his mail has been 
opened by European agents of Argen- 
tina’s Aramburu government sent to 
spy on him and other Peronistas 
now exiled in Brazil. In answer to 
the question of Perén moving from 
his comfortable exile in Venezuela to 
Brazil, the colonel offered only an 
enigmatic smile. 


Vote of Confidence? Bolivia’s 
labor titan, Juan Lechin, who has been 
blocking President Herndn _ Siles 
Zuazo’s unpleasant but essential stab- 
ilization program, became the target 
for stones and tomatoes hurled by 
Siles’ supporters after a recent dem- 
monstration in La Paz. Unharmed but 
splattered, Lechin retreated to safety 
while a wedge of his own men en- 
gaged the attackers in a skirmish that 
lasted until police arrived. 


Congressional Crusader: Un- 
tiring in his one-man campaign 
“against all forms of tyranny,” Rep. 
Charles O. Porter (D-Ore.) unleashed 
some explosive oratory while on a 
junket to Puerto Rico and Costa Rica. 
In public speeches he upbraided 


IN THE NEWS 


President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles for their “policy of 
coddling dictators” and singled out 
Dictator Rafael Trujillo of the Do- 
minican Republic with “if I were a 
Dominican, I would be a _ revolu- 
tionary against Trujillo.” Counterfire 
blazed from both sides. Dominican 
authorities called Porter’s maneuvers 
“ridiculous and an abominable mon- 
strosity.” On the House floor, Rep. 
B. Carroll Reece (R-Tenn.) took his 
colleague to task and asked if it were 
not “reprehensible to advocate revolu- 
tion in a neighboring and friendly 
country?” Porter, who began his cru- 
sade over the mysterious disappear- 
ance of one of his constituents, 
Gerald Murphy, in the Dominican 
Republic, carried on undaunted. 


Governor Generak:Bringing the 
West Indies Federation closer to inde- 
pendent operation is the appointment 
of the new nation’s first Governor 
General and Commander in Chief, 
Lord Hailes, 56-year-old Conservative 
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Lord Hailes 


with a 25-year record in the House 
of Commons. Dapper and _ distin- 
guished, Lord Hailes became Private 
Secretary to the Treasury and Gov- 
ernment Chief Whip when Sir Winston 
Churchill formed his government in 
1951. Later he was Minister of 
Works in the cabinet of Sir Anthony 
Eden. Lord Hailes, who until receiv- 
ing his peerage early this year was 
Patrick Buchan-Hepburn, is expected 
to assume his new post within the 
next few months. 
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One hot night not long ago—just 
shortly after it was announced that 
Trinidad would be the capital of the 
new West Indies Federation—the re- 
frain of a new Calypso song blared 
from a shop along narrow Frederick 
Street in Port of Spain. A motley 
throng of humanity milled through 
the popular shopping street at that 
particular hour of the night. The 
people represented nearly every race 
in the world. Many were Negroes, 
and there were East Indians too, .and 
British and French, Portuguese and 
Chinese. The swarm paused to listen 
when they heard the song. This night 
the song was new to them. Tomor- 
row they would repeat its lyrics as 
they toiled in the fields and the fac- 
tories. The words—set to the familiar 
2/4, 4/4 Calypso beat—went some- 
thing like this: 


When the news came over the air 
that night 

That Trinidad was selected as the 
capital site 

There was jubilation all over the 
land 

And songs of rejoicing on every 
hand. 

People were celebrating like a vic- 
tory, 

“Atilla the Hun,” not to be con- 
trary, 

Says a wonderful thing has 

Happened to our home—La Belle 
Trinidad. 





This was a typical little Calypso 
ditty. It rambled on and on and 
touched on many aspects of an event 
that was of more than usual signifi- 
cance to the people of the island. The 
fact that Trinidad was chosen for the 
capital of the new West Indies Fed- 
eration (See LAR, September 1956) 
was important to these people. It 
added to their homeland a certain 
amount of stature and prestige. It 
foretold changes to come. Directly or 
indirectly it affected all their lives. 
Certainly it was something to sing 
about. 

PEOPLE'S VOICE. Very few local 
events, however trivial, escape the at- 
tention of the Calypsonian—as the 
composer of Calypso ballads is called. 
His is the voice of the people. Through 
him are expressed the hopes and as- 
pirations, the fears and sufferings, the 
thoughts and feelings of the island’s 
multitudes. The Afro-West Indian 
native composer sets these folk lyrics 
to music with a Latin influence and an 
African beat. The lyrics always are 
witty, rich in innuendo and some- 
times in satire. The people’s favorites 
of all these ditties are perhaps the ones 
about local politics. These have been 
known to turn elections in Trinidad. 

Calypso is the background theme 
of the island. It is heard everywhere 
in Trinidad—in the streets, on the 
beaches, in private homes. The native 
people gather each night in specially- 
built bamboo huts, thatched with palm 
fronds, to hear their favorite Calyp- 
sonians. Singing usually takes place 
to the accompaniment of guitar, bass, 
violin, cuatro, flute and clarinet. These 
colorful gatherings in the “Calypso 
tents” are traditionally lighted by 
flambeaux—bottles of kerosene with 
cloth wicks. 

Calypso is more than an art form. 
It reflects so much of the everyday 
lives of the people that it might be 
said to characterize them. In fact, it 
should be said that it characterizes 
the island. So synonymous with the 
island is its folk music that Trinidad 
often is spoken of as the “Land of 
Calypso.” But there is much more to 
Trinidad than its distinctive music 
form. 

Trinidad is a wealthy island, as the 
West Indies go. Ft still is essentially 
an agsicultural country but changes 
have taken place in recent decades. 
For quite some time the island derived 
most of its income from oil. More re- 
cently factory chimneys have sprouted 
from the sugar cane fields. Port of 
Spain, the island’s capital, has taken 
its place as a center of Caribbean and 
hemispheric trade. Now Trinidad is 
to become the capital site for the West 
Indies Federation. It is an island on 
the move. 

FOR THE HOLY TRINITY. Trinidad 
lies just off the Venezuelan mainland 
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of South America. It is a roughly 
rectangular island about 40 miles 
wide by 50 miles long. Peninsular 
tongues thrust out from three corners 
of the island. Two of these, the 
Northwest and Southwest peninsulas, 
enclose the Gulf of Paria that sepa- 
rates the island from the mainland. 
The Northeast Peninsula juts into the 
Atlantic. 

Columbus discovered the island on 
his third voyage to the New World 
in 1498. It was he who gave Trinidad 
its name, in honor of the Holy Trinity 
and after the three southern peaks of 
the island. Until Columbus came, the 
Carib tribe had called their island 
“Tere,” meaning “land of the hum- 
ming bird.” In 1797 the English took 
Trinidad from the Dutch, who held 
it at that time, and it remained a 
British colony until formation of the 
West Indies Federation last year. 

One may come down to Trinidad 
by sea from the north and sail into 
the Gulf of Paria by way of the 
Boca Grande. Then away to east- 
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ward, sprawling on a flat coastal plain 
and licking up into the suburban hills, 
lies historic Port of Spain. This is 
Trinidad’s largest city (population 
120,000). Its harbor bustles with all 
those activities of a world port. 
Smokestacks of ocean-going steamers 
mingle on the harbor skyline with 
masts and sails of inter-island schoon- 
ers. Behind the city loom the verdant 
hills, enriched by the bloom of yel- 
low and purple poui and cleft by val- 
leys tinged with the reddish glow of 
immortelles. 

Behind the busy docks and wharves 
where ships of the world come to 
trade, the city teems with activity. 
An orderly array of late-model cars 
flows smoothly along broad thorough- 
fares where traffic signals only re- 
cently were installed. At every hand 
are signs of the city’s prosperity. New 
construction is everywhere. A modern 
seven-story Office building stands be- 
side ancient “Red House,” the govern- 
ment administration building. Not far 
away is the Cathedral which dates 


back a century and a quarter. 

Here is Frederick Street, said by 
travelers to be the best shopping center 
in the Caribbean. It is ablaze with 
color in the tropic sun. Shop fronts 
are decorated with pastel pinks, 
whites and blues. Shopkeepers of 
every race and creed take time out 
to sip cooling drinks on the wrought- 
iron balconies that shade the side- 
walks. Along the narrow confines of 
Frederick Street the tourist mingles 
freely with the native Negro and the 
bearded Sikh. It is said that in this 
mélange of shops a shopper may find 
anything in the world that he wants 
to buy. Another shopping haven is 
nearby Marine Square with its clutter 
of colorful Hindu bazaars. 


BRITISH IN CHARACTER. Beyond 
the crowded business district, at the 
foot of the green hills, is the Queen’s 
Park Savannah. A circular area of 
some 300 acres, Queen’s Park Savan- 
nah is the pleasure and amusement 
center of the city. Port of Spain people 
are ardent sportsmen and the Savan- 
nah is their playground. During June 
and December horse racing is the 
favorite sport on the Savannah. Be- 
tween these two months football be- 
comes the popular diversion. This 
sport is played every afternoon except 
Sunday during these months. From 
January to June cricket assumes a 
leading role on the expansive playing 
fields. 

Clustered around the Queens vrark 
Savannah are such well-known land- 


marks as Government House, the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Stollmeyer’s 
Castle, Queen’s Royal College and 


All Saints Church. Residential sections 
around Queen’s Park reflect the old 
colonial era with large, rambling 
mansions, vast lawns and colorful 
flower gardens. 

Trinidad is a land of African 
rhythm, Hindu temples, Moslem mos- 
ques—a land British in character, but 
Latin in temperament. The people are 
a mixture of many races and cultures. 
All the colonial powers left thei 
marks on the island—Spanish, French, 
Dutch, British. But African slaves who 
were brought over to work the planta- 
tions probably added most to the 
native culture and now the Negro 
outnumbers all other races. Next to 
the Negroes are the East Indians who 
were imported to work in the rice 
paddies and now represent one third 
of the population. The basic language 
of the island is English, although the 
natives of various races have added 
little overtones of their Own that give 
the language a flavor characteristically 
Trinidadian. The significant thing 
about Trinidad’s hodgepodge of races 
and nationalities is that they live and 
work together as a harmonious whole. 

The Trinidadian works hard at his 
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job, but he loves his leisure. And 
perhaps nowhere else is there a more 
pleasant spot to spend leisure time. 
The Trinidad resident likes to “go 
down the islands” for a weekend. 
What he means is that he is going to 
retreat with his family and a few 
guests to one of the holiday resorts on 
a chain of islets just inside the Bocas 
del Dragon. There he will live in 
shorts and swim suit with only the 
music of the birds, the rustle of 


palms, the occasional song of a boat- 
man or the strumming of a guitar. 
On another day he will drift leisure- 
ly in a flat-bottomed boat through the 
swamps of the 


tangled mangrove 
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Caroni Swamp Bird Sanctuary, not tar 
from Port of Spain. Here thousands 
of blood-red Scarlet Ibis make their 
nests in the watery savannahs. At 
evening when the birds return from 
their feeding grounds the sun seems 
to shine through the translucent 
feathering of their outspread wings, 
filling the sky with color that rivals the 
most crimson sunset. In this fascinat- 
ing swamp where oysters grow in 
trees and game fish leap in the deep 
streams, snowy egrettes, herons, bit- 
terns and ducks also make their 
homes. 

The Trinidadian vacationer may 
prefer to drive over the skyline high- 















































way of the North Coast Road, 1000 
feet above the blue Caribbean, swim 
at sun-kissed beaches at Maracas Bay, 
and return to Port of Spain by the 
“Saddle.” through the grapefruit or- 
chards, cocoa estates and bamboo 
groves of Santa Cruz Valley. Or he 
may drive 2000 feet over the Northern 
Range through mora and teak forests 
to beautiful Blanchisseuse. 

Farther afield, the Trinidadian may 
spend a pleasant weekend on the little 
neighboring island of Tobago, other- 
wise known through literature as the 
island of Robinson Crusoe, 20 min- 
utes by air from Port of Spain’s Pi- 
arco Airport. Tobago is a coral-fringed 
island surrounded by superb beaches. 
The coral sand is gently lapped by 
blue-green waters of the Caribbean. 
At low tide he can go by boat to 
the sea gardens of Buccoo Reef and, 
equipped with diving mask, walk the 
reef of living coral, exploring an in- 
credible marine world that swarms 
with fish of brilliant hues. 

OIL INCOME. Trinidad is an is- 
land of incongruities—ancient and 
modern, provincial and cosmopolitan, 
black and white. It has all the aspects 
of a tropical isle: mile upon mile of 
white sand beaches and palm-edged 
shores, wealthy plantations and elabo- 
rate tourist hostelries. But today the 
palms are interspersed with gleaming 
catalytic cracking towers of oil re- 
fineries, and plantations sprout the 
metallic hulks of sugar mills—the 
grimy chimneys of cement factories. 
Besides being a tourist mecca with a 
quiet agrarian countryside, Trinidad 
has become a thriving industrial is- 
land. 

The island derives much of its in- 
come from oil. Until recently it was 
the biggest oil producer in the British 
Commonwealth. It now ranks third in 
production. As a result of its oil, 
Trinidad is one of the wealthiest spots 
in the world for its size—a mere 1,863 
square miles. The main oilfields are 
in the south of the island and on the 
Southwest Peninsula. Here the forested 
hills are studded with oil rigs. Here 
too, is Trinidad’s phenomenal Pitch 
Lake. 

By a freak of nature this lake of 
asphalt was formed millions of years 
ago when a fissure in the oil strata 
caused a huge crater of oil to collect 
on the surface. As time passed the 
volatile elements evaporated and left 
a semi-solid lake of asphalt. Today the 
lake produces 150,000 tons of asphalt 
a year and gives employment to about 
500 people, who dig it out of the 
lake with pickaxes and refine it for 
shipment all over the world. Fed by 
underground oil reservoirs, the lake 
was once thought to be inexhaustible, 
but it is obvious today that the sur- 
face level is slowly sinking. 
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Bearded Sikh . . . a common sight on Trinidad 


East Indian temples dot the island 
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San Fernando is the principal town 
in the oil district. It is located on the 
Gulf of Paria about 25 miles south of 
Port of Spain at the base of the South- 
west Peninsula. It is also the center 
of the sugar industry and a major 
supply port. A few miles up-coast from 
San Fernando at Pointe-a-Pierre is 
Trinidad’s largest oil refinery. Since 
the island’s refining capacity exceeds 
local crude production, Venezuelan 
and Colombian crude is imported for 
processing. Ninety-five percent of 
refined products, mostly fuel oils, is 
exported. The oil industry gives work 
to about 17,000 persons and its wages 
are the highest in the country. 

In the sprawling cane fieids around 

Port of Spain, factories more and 
more are becoming part of the land- 
scape. Six years ago Trinidad enacted 
legislation to exempt new industries 
from taxation for the first five years of 
their operation. Since that time a 
growing number of industries have 
set up manufacturing plants on the is- 
land. 
OBLIGATED TO LEAD. Among the 
island’s pioneer industries was a ce- 
ment plant. Sugar mills are a common 
sight among the cane fields along 
the costal lowlands. Glass-making, 
brewing, spinning, rubber and plastic 
goods rank high on the list of new in- 
dustries. Besides these, there are a lot 
of small-item manufacturing and as- 
sembly plants. At Point Tembladora, 
five miles west of Port of Spain, is one 
of the world’s largest bauxite trans- 
shipment stations. Here, to berthing 
facilities of the Alcoa Steamship Com- 
pany, ore-carrying coastal steamers 
bring bauxite from the interior of 
British Guiana for transfer to ocean- 
going ore ships making the long voy- 
age to the United States. 

Although oil is booming and man- 
ufacturing is on the increase, most of 
the island’s populace continues to 
make a living from agriculture. Sugar 
ranks first in the island’s agricultural 
economy. The country has about 90,- 
000 acres in sugar cane. Half of this 
area is hand cultivated on tiny plots 
by peasant farmers. Under Common- 
wealth sugar agreements, Trinidad is 
permitted to export 157,000 tons of 
sugar each year. 

Next. to sugar in importance is 
cocoa. Nowhere is the distinctive aro- 
matic chocolate flavor of Trinidad 
cocoa exceeded, and it is used for 
blends with lesser grades from other 
locales. The island also produces cof- 
fee, bananas, citrus fruits, copra and 
rice. Trinidad is the home of Angos- 
tura bitters, known the world over. 

During the past decade Trinidad 
played a leading role in the confer- 
ences that led to the West Indies Fed- 
eration. In the issues of federation 
much depended on Trinidad’s attitude. 


Because of the advantages of its loca- 
tion and its lavish natural endow- 
ments, the territory occupies a key 
position in the Federation’s economy. 
The island has one of the most pros- 
perous and stable economies of the 
colonies and it is the center of inter- 
island shipping. At the same time, 
Trinidad has about one-sixth of the 
total British West Indies’ population. 
In view of this, and the fact that 
Trinidad has been selected for the 
capital of the Federation, the island 
has a sort of moral obligation to lead 
the way for the others. 
PROSPERITY—PROGRESS. Upon 
entering the Federation, Trinidad was 
in a much stronger economic position 
for leadership than when it first started 
to push the old question of federation 
about 12 years ago. World War II 
effected a big change in the island. 
United States bases in Trinidad caused 
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a rise in prices and wages and brought 
on an influx of population. Increased 
population and improved standards of 
living created a housing shortage that 
stimulated construction of thousands 
of new houses. 

The Trinidad government embarked 
on large housing projects at Morvant, 
St. James and San Fernando. In Port 
of Spain slum areas were demolished 
and replaced with modern flats. Private 
enterprise opened up new lands for 
middle-class housing. Luxurious ‘su- 
burban residential areas developed at 
Champs Elysees, Maraval, Cascade, 
Goodwood Park and Bayshore, all 
suburbs of Port of Spain. While the 
city limits have not been extended, 
the metropolitan area has grown to ten 
times that of pre-war days. Rural 
areas also have developed. 

Government stimulation has_ en- 
couraged industrial development. Pub- 
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lic utility services are being improved; 
new power stations are being built; 
modern highways are reaching out 
to blanket the island; construction and 
improvement of tourist accommoda- 
tions are being encouraged; health, 
postal, police and communication ser- 
vices now are considered excellent. 
Branch banking has been extended 
throughout the island. In short, Trini- 
dad reflects a general state of pros- 
perity and progress. 

ONLY ONE WORRY. A Federation 
committee is casting about the island 
for the most suitable capital site. Its 
first choice seems to be the United 
States Naval Station at Chaguaramas. 
Located against the islets at the tip 
of the Northwest Peninsula, about 12 
miles from Port of Spain, the base 
offers an already developed site for 
the capital. Faced with the necessity 
for economy, the young Federation 
eagerly eyes these facilities. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that the United 
States will relinquish its 99-year lease 
on the base to help the young nation 
get started; however, the military is 
said to oppose this move. 

As capital of the new Federation, 
and backed by a sound economy, 
Trinidad seems destined to grow in 
importance as a center of  inter- 
Caribbean activity. Only one thing ap- 
pears to worry the Trinidadians. It is 
expressed in that Calypso number 
about the new captial site, composed 
by the famous Calypsonian who calls 
himself “Atilla the Hun.” It goes like 
this: 


But as to the (capital) site, 
Atilla has trepidation, 

About the terrible influx of 
immigration, 

For the people in the smaller 
territories 

Think that in Trinidad money 
grows on trees. 

In this modern El Dorado fortunes 
abound 

While Yankee dollars are always 
around, 

But they may realize in troubles 
and miseries 

That we are just another island 

in the West Indies. 
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Many fashionable seaside resorts 
boast all the physical trappings neces- 
sary to lure the pleasure-bent vaca- 
tioner—green shores and blue waters 
held apart by sparkling sand and a 
foaming surf, warm sunny days and 
cool tropical nights and the sounds 
and smells of an exotic retreat. But 
there is another quality which nature 
itself cannot contribute, something al- 
most undefinable which might best 
be described as a state of mind. This 
nebulous condition is associated with 
luxurious but casual comfort, the in- 
ternational set at play, carefree ob- 
livion of mundane affairs and story- 
book romance, a pleasant, floating 
detachment. 

Europe’s Mediterranean Riviera has 
these rare properties; so does Mexico’s 
Acapulco. 

Acapulco is a world apart from 
other Mexican cities. Customs, man- 
ner of dress, and even point of view, 
are shaped by the climate and the 
city’s carefree atmosphere into a 
casual way of life. Here men rarely 
strait-jacket themselves in suits and 
ties. Shorts and bathing suits are the 
order of the day; and in such informal 
attire vacationers play on the beaches 
and stroll the boulevards, haunt the 
lobbies and lounges of their hotels, 
and prowl through quaint little shops 
in the heart of town. 

Here at any time one can spot 


MEXICAN RIVIERA ¢ 


A world apart from other Mezican cities 


celebrities—novelists, movie _ stars, 
figures of the international set— 
mingling with tourists of many na- 
tionalities as they bargain for sequin- 
studded cottons, skirts, hand-em- 
broidered blouses, and Yucatan shirts. 
Those who have been to Acapulco 
know that its shops, fragrant with 
the smell of hand-printed cottons, 
offer some of the world’s most fabu- 
lous play clothes and beachwear at 
prices far below those charged at 
United States and European resorts. 

RICH OR POOR. Vacationers flock 
to Acapulco by sea and air; or by 
road, a scenic day’s drive from Mexi- 
co City. Here they find accommoda- 
tions as lavish or as economical as 
their pocketbooks dictate. They can 
live in sumptuous quarters at $100 a 
day at one of the several exclusive 
hotels. Or they can take a cabana at 
$10 a day a few block’s stroll from the 
beach. Even the visitor on a limited 
budget may enjoy the fine cuisine, 
American plan, served outdoors on 
shaded patios surrounded by exotic 
tropical flowers and foliage; swim at 
the same beaches and bask in the 
same sun as his neighbors at the high- 
est-priced hotels. 

There are many for whom Acapul- 
co holds a special meaning. These 
are sunblackened sportsmen lured by 
the fighting giants of the deep. For 
them Acapulco means, simply, big- 








game fishing. Operating from com- 
fortable and even deluxe boats, the 
fishing enthusiast sails the purple Pa- 
cific to pit his strength against enor- 
mous sailfish and giant tuna, and sel- 
dom is he disappointed. When he re- 
turns to the wharves in the evening. 
photographers await him to record 
his catch. 

Acapulco possesses one of _ the 
world’s most beautiful harbors. And 
for those who do not go to sea with 
the fishing boats, it offers a wealth of 
water sports. For a few pesos one may 
try his skill at water-skiing; skin divers 
can explore a haunting marine world 
along sheer cliffs that rise from the 
water. Those less actively inclined 
tour the harbor by paddle board or 
explore marine life from one of the 
numerous glass-bottomed boats avail- 
able. 

Beach life centers by custom around 
a Morning Beach and an Afternoon 
Beach. Morning Beach, near the big 
hotels, is small and crowded with 
activity. The Afternoon Beach 
stretches out in a long open expanse 
of sand that parallels the harbor drive 
below town. For those who like to 
get away from the crowds there are 
secluded beaches nearby where the 
surf is sometimes heavy and where it 
is fun to walk late in the day when 
the sun is a red disk suspended over 
the bay. 
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DOUBLE EXPOSURE. Like parts of 
the French Riviera, Acapulco’s moun- 
tains plunge straight into the sea north 
of the bay. The combination of tur- 
bulent sea and jagged cliff is breath- 
taking and often awe-inspiring, lend- 
ing to each view a new and different 
beauty. Full advantage of this is taken 
by the hotels, most of which have been 
built upon the high hills overlooking 
the bay. These sumptuous palaces are 
designed so that from almost any 
angle one can face either the bay or 
the Pacific Ocean. They are decorated 
in lavish tropical splendor and borrow 
colors and names from their sur- 
roundings. One sees such names as 
Palacio Tropical, Prado de las Ameri- 
cas, Mirador, Club de Pesca, Del Mar, 
Las Hamacas, and Paraiso. 

In the cool of the evening, vaca- 
tioners desert beaches and boats and 
fill the hostelries, which earlier in the 
day were almost empty. In this city 
of hotels, hotel life becomes an inter- 
esting and exciting facet of one’s stay. 
It reaches its peak just before din- 
ner, when music from the dining 
room reminds returning bathers, shop- 
pers and fishermen that it is time to 
dress for the evening. The bay has 
darkened to a deep violet and lights 
are beginning to show from the bob- 
bing boats. In a terraced dining room 
high above the harbor, white-clad 
waiters officiate over American and 
Continental cuisine. It is here that 
the vacationer nightly makes his ap- 
pearance, fully dressed for the first 
time that day, and feeling tanned and 
good and very much alive after a day 
in the sun and salt air. 

He is in just the right mood to 
do justice to the fine foods placed 
before him. Mealtime conversation 
‘with new friends, made that day on the 
beach, is stimulating and there is the 
piquant knowledge that an exciting 
evening lies ahead. He has heard much 
of Acapulco’s night life—and this is 
the night to see it. Almost reluctantly, 
he leaves the pleasant atmosphere of 
the hotel dining room with its soft 
dinner music and the voices of sere- 
naders. 

NIGHTLIFE AL FRESCO. A short 
drive down a winding mountain road, 
with the smell of jasmine fragrant on 
the air, brings him to a club called 
Kalua. After he is seated with his 
party in the dimly-lighted club, he be- 
comes aware that one side of the 
room is open to the sea to afford an 
incomparable view of the harbor. The 
music is native Mexican punctuated by 
the familiar beat of American dance 
music. The show is international in 
flavor. 

But all too soon it is time to move 
on. Here there is so much to do and 
so much to see in an evening “on the 
town.” The visitor has been told of a 
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certain place frequented by native 
Acapulcoans, and this is his next stop. 

Here he finds a thatch-roofed night- 
club on the beach. It is topped by a 
giant Mexican hat, and it is called El 
Sombrero. Inside it is pitch dark and 
a waiter lights the party’s way to a 
table. Music is the best in beguines, 
dansantes and cha cha chas, backed 
up by the beat of the surf. When he 
steps onto the dance floor, the guest 
notes that the sky is the ceiling, de- 
corated with stars. 

What else different can Acapulco 
offer? La Perla of course. It is a 
nightclub built in tiers up the side of 
a cliff, and as one sits looking directly 
out on the Pacific, he sees a spot- 
lighted skin diver, climbing high up 
the rugged cliff. At the top, the diver 
offers a prayer for his safety, then 
hurls from the towering height into a 
narrow slit of surf between the rocks 
below. One’s heart stops beating until 
he sees the diver come up and swim 
to the far side. 

A ride around the bay from La 
Perla brings one to a building beside 
a great toad-shaped rock. It is a night- 
club called La Rana. Far across the 
water thousands of lights from Aca- 
pulco merge to form a jeweled pano- 
rama that catches and holds the eye. 
Compared with this vista even an 
enormous pineapple filled with a most 
delightful drink gets scant attention. 

One finds suddenly that everything 
is most ambiente—relaxed and won- 
derfully remote. Did the stock market 
take a slump? Did the mother-in-law 
write that she was coming to visit? 





Easy living—from $10 to $100 a day 





































After all, what does it really matter? 
Here one is in complete rapport with 
the world—because this is Acapulco. 
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There was a day in the early West 
when a young man with a long rope 
and lots of guts—and very little else 
—could start out and build for him- 
self a cattle empire. 

In that time the western frontier 
of the United States was a golden 
land of unlimited opportunity for 
those with vision and courage. The 
achievements of those men who built 
the West became legend—not altogeth- 
er good. Names like Jessie James and 
Billy the Kid took their places beside 
Buffalo Bill and John Chisolm. Blood 
mixed with sweat to irrigate the fal- 
low soil. But the rewards were such 
as to stagger the imagination. Men 
built empires with their bare hands 
where only the buffalo had roamed, 
and started from scratch to amass for- 
tunes as big as the land they tamed. 

In the United States today a $100,- 


“Lindy” Millender . . . would go straight to Brazil 





In Brazil’s rolling grasslands ... Gauchos ride herd on a raw 
frontier and dreams of cattle empire can still come true 


000-dollar investment wouldn’t begin 
to set a man up in the cattle business 
—let alone start him on the road to 
becoming a cattle baron. 

But there is still a place in the 
world where an ambitious youth with 
adventure in his blood and dreams 
of cattle empire in his soul 
may yet make those dreams come 
true. He might not succeed, but he 
could try—and he wouldn’t have to be 
a millionaire either. To say the least, 
he could have himself a “whoopin’ 
good time” of it, in true tradition of 
the gun-totin’, bronc-bustin’ Old West. 

In those other days Horace Greeley 
sounded the keynote of the times 
with his famous words: “Go west, 
young man, go west.” Greeley isn’t 
with us today to rephrase his sage 
advice, but Brazil’s silver-haired Jo- 
seph E. “Lindy” Millender, a trans- 


planted Texan and former border 
marshall, dogg a pretty good job of 
it. 

“If I were a young man today,” 
Millender says, his eyes shining with 
excitement, “I would go as straight to 
Brazil as a bee to its hive. I would 
buy some of that undeveloped land 
on the frontier of Mato Grosso or 
Goias states, clear it and put cattle 
on it. With $20,000 a young man 
might start a cattle empire in Brazil.” 

Enthusiastic “Lindy” Millender is 
not talking through his ten-gallon hat 
when he extols the opportunities of 
the Brazilian frontier. He himself gave 
up Texas to go to Brazil 28 years ago. 
Recently retired as an official of the 
American & Foreign Power Company 
in Brazil, Millender now operates 
ranching interests near the southern 
city of Porto Alegre in the cattle- 
growing state of Rio Grande do Sul. 

RICH GRASSLANDS. The ranch- 
ing frontier of Brazil today is in the 
state of Mato Grosso, a vast wooded 
grassland extending from the Amazon 
country down the western border to 
Paraguay; and the state of Goias in 
central Brazil, where it is proposed to 
move the nation’s capital from Rio 
de Janeiro to. put it more in the 
heart of the new Brazil. 

Here, as in Texas, everything is big. 
The state of Mato Grosso itself is 
twice the size of Texas. Ranching 
operations usually are on an extensive 
scale. A large ranch, called a fazenda, 
may spread Over a million acres of 
rich grasslands. The big fazendas are 
interspersed with small ranches, called 
fazendinhas. These may consist of 
one or two square leagues (a league 
is about 9,000 acres) and will carry 
One or two thousand head of cattle, 
usually cared for by a team of three 
gauchos, Brazilian cowboys. 

A fazenda may run as many as 
100,000 head of cattle and maintain 
large crews Of cowboys, called comi- 
tivas. The large fazenda—like an an- 
cient feudal estate—centers about the 
spacious home of the fazendeiro. His 
ranch house usually is solidly con- 
structed of brick or stone and has a 
red tile roof. Scattered around the 
ranch house are the smaller homes 
of gauchos and their families. There 


may be a chapel on the ranch where 
a priest will come regularly to hold 
Mass. Often the fazenda is graced 
with a large barn, called a galpo, 
where equipment and feed are stored. 
Sometimes the galpo houses class- 
rooms for children of the fazenda. 
Dipping vats, corrals (called man- 
gueiras), and fenced pastures (man- 
gas) complete the physical setup of 
the fazenda. 

Although large fazendas seldom 
change hands and are passed down 
from generation to generation in the 
same family, many are operated by 
foremen under absentee ownership. 
The fazendeiro moves to the city to 
educate his children, or spends his 
time at a favorite resort and leaves 
the ranch to run itself. But not all 
foremen are honest, and sometimes 
the absentee owner loses ranch and 
cattle. 

There is a trend in Brazil also, as 
in the later days of the Old West, 
for the large fazendas to be broken 
up and colonized by small farmers 
with support of state and federal ag- 
encies. The success of this movement 
is measured in terms of diversified 
agriculture and creation of a growing 
middle class of small land owners. 


EASY ISOLATIONISM. Like the 
frontier of the Old West in the United 
States, the fazendeiros and the gau- 
chos of Brazil are a plain, simple peo- 
ple. They are characterized by good 
common sense and unlimited hospital- 
ity, which the inroad of “civilization” 
has not yet managed to destroy. Their 
wants are simple. “A radio?” ques- 
tioned an old frontier fazendeiro. 
“What do I need with a radio? I have 
my work and the love of my family 
and friends around me. What do I 
care what goes on in the rest of 
the world? I heard somewhere that 
Vargas was elected to the presidency 
again, but I don’t know if that is true. 
Governments come and go, but life 
on the fazendas goes on the same as 
ever.” 

The gaucho of southern and west- 
ern Brazil is very much like his fam- 
Ous contemporary in Argentina. He 
wears a wide-brim felt hat with low 
crown and chin strap. His leathery 
face, browned by the sun of many 
summers, sports a great mustache 
waxed at the corners. Instead of tight- 
fitting Levis like the North American 
cowboy, the gaucho wears bombachas, 
cinched about the waist with a dec- 
orated leather belt and loose, flow- 
ing legs gathered into spurred boots. 
For protection in brush country, he 
may wear a leather apron affair 
swung to one side or the other. His 
saddle consists of a leather-covered 
‘tree” with a sheepskin thrown across 
it and cinched to the horse’s belly. 


The gaucho’s mount is a wiry little 
creole cow pony, a descendent of the 
first horses brought to the continent 
by the conquistadores. On some fron- 
tier ranches saddle stock is being 
bred up by a cross of Arabian and 
Hackney. The trained Brazilian cow- 
horse is called a masteiro. Although 
on some parts of the frontier the 
gaucho still may “break” his horses 
from the wild state by methods simi- 
lar to those of the bronc-busting 
North American cowboy, in most 
parts of Brazil the gaucho trains his 
horses from colts by more easy stages, 
so that they are eventually ridden 
without bucking. 

A gaucho’s day begins in the dark- 
ness before dawn. He breakfasts on 
fresh beef barbecued over an open 
fire and washes it down with hierba 
mate, a native tea. Long before sun- 
up he rides off singing, to the range. 
He will not return to the fazenda 
before dark and will have spent many 
miles in the saddle. 

His work consists of “riding fence” 
and making repairs, inspecting cattle 
for sickness or vermin, and doctoring 
infected animals He “midwifes” cows 
in “calving” and looks after the new- 
born. From time to time he puts out 
stock salt for cattle in the mangas 
and summons the herd with hollow 
notes blown from a steer’s horn, 
called “Gabriel’s horn.” As in the 
Old West, at regular intervals he 
takes part in roundups for branding, 
vaccinating, dipping or marketing. 


MOUNTED ROBIN HOOD. In 
northern cattle-growing regions such 
as Minas Gerais and Bahia there is 
a difference in ranching methods and 
customs from those in the south. 
Here the cowboy is called vaqueiro 
rather than gaucho. He is garbed from 
head to toe in leather for protection 
against the stiff bush that covers the 
range. His leather hat has a wide, flop- 
py brim, and he wears a leather jerkin 
with tails that fall along each leg. 
Tight leather pants enclose his legs 
down to the insteps of his leather 
boots. He somehow gives the impres- 
sion of a mounted Robin Hood. 

His horse too is protected from the 
bush by a leather breast shield. Be- 
cause Of the difficulty of roping in 
thick brush the vaqueiro does not use 
the plaited rawhide riata of the gau- 
cho, but instead, runs his horse along- 
side the wild steer on the range, and 
taking the animal by the tail flips it 
head over heels so hard that it lies 
stunned until the work is performed. 

But whether gaucho or vaqueiro, 
the cowboy of the Brazilian frontier 
holds the same romantic and affec- 
tionate place in the hearts of admir- 


ing city brethren, as the North Amer-. 


ican cowboy of the Old West. He is 

































































idolized by children and is a popu- 
lar subject of fiction and movies. One 
distinction: he has not become as- 
sociated with the idea of bloody law- 
lessness as much as his North Amer- 
ican forerunner. He stands in roman- 
tic light rather as a skilled and pic- 
turesque horseman of the frontier 
wilderness. 

The Brazilian frontier stands firm 
in one great tradition of the Old 
West .. . the “trail herd.” After the 
Civil War, great herds of cattle 
roamed the plains of Texas. Because 
they were separated by a wilderness 
expanse from eager markets in the 
East, they were practically worthless. 
Then the railroads pushed into Kan- 
sas. Vast herds were put together and 
trailed north across swollen rivers and 
through bloody Indian country to 
railheads like Dodge City, where they 
were sold for big profits to buyers 
from the East. Today a similar sit- 
uation exists on the frontier of Brazil. 

A single railroad serves the Mato 
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Roundup—a time for work: marking, branding, dehorning . . . 


Grosso frontier. From Campo Gran- 
de, the “Dodge City” of Brazil’s west, 
it takes five continuous days and 
nights in stockcars for cattle ship- 
ments to reach the eastern markets. 
Freight rates are prohibitive. As a re- 
sult, most cattle are “trailed” out of 
the west to fattening pastures and 
markets in the east. 

The trail herd originates some- 
where on the expansive campos of 
Ponta Pora territory in Mato Grosso, 
or the brush-covered ranges of the 
Pantanal district. Crews of gauchos 
round-up the steers and herd them 
into mangueiras where they are sep- 
arated by the fazendeiro and an east- 
ern buyer into herds for the trail. 

ON THE TRAIL. Then one morn- 
ing when everything is ready, the 
gates to the mangueiras are thrown’ 


open, and in the uncertain light of 
dawn the herd files out across the 
open range. A thousand cattle, or 
maybe two thousand, stretch across 
the Terra Rossa, red earth of the 
campo, as far as the eye can see. 
Red dust swirls above the herd, mut- 
ing the sounds of myriad hoofs, the 
rattle of horns, the creak of saddle 
leather, the voices of gauchos raised 
in melancholy song. Riders of the 
comitiva dash along the flanks of the 
herd, turning in the strays. From afar 
come the plaintive notes of “Gabriel’s 
horn” sounded by the _ bellwether 
gaucho leading the herd. The trail 
ahead is long and hard. Across the 
Parana River and 1000 miles to the 
east are the fattening pastures and 
the packing houses that supply the 
gleaming new cities of a meat-hungry 
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nation. 

Overseeing the trail herd is a boi- 
deiro, the foreman who contracts to 
deliver it to one of the buyer’s pas- 
tures in Sao Paulo state. He is a pro- 
fessional trail driver who operates 
with a comitiva of about 16 gauchos. 
The drive moves ahead by stages at: 
a steady 15 or 20 miles per day. The 
buyer may have a number of grazing 
and breeding ranches where the herd 
is held over along the trail. Two or 
three years may pass during the trail- 
ing and fattening operation. Steers 
that left the fazendas of Mato Grosso 
as three-year-olds may reach the pack- 
ing houses as five or six-year-olds. 
During the trek eastward, the animals 
may change hands several times, or 
may remain the property of the orig- 
inal buyer. 
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gauchos finish with one animal . . . 


Although the frontier states of Ma- 
to Grosso and Goias will become in- 
creasingly important as cattle produc- 
ers, presently they are handicapped 
by distances and inadequate trans- 
portation. As a result, the biggest 
cattle-growing states today are Minas 
Gerais, inland and north from Rio de 
Janeiro, and the southern state of 
Rio Grande do Sul—the “Texas of 
Brazil.” Each of these states runs 
about 12 million head of cattle by 
latest available statistics. The smaller 
states of Santa Catarina, Parana and 
Sao Paulo also are cattle producers. 
Sao Paulo state is the center of the 
dairy industry and has vast fattening 
pastures of rich molasses grass for 
beef cattle from the frontier. 

Unlike the United States, where 
cattle are corn-fattened for slaughter, 
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in Brazil beef is fattened for market 
solely off grass pasture. On the rolling 
grasslands of Rio Grande do Sul, 
threaded with creeks and dotted with 
groves of timber not unlike Texas in 
the vicinity of Dallas, it is a common 
sight to see herds of sleek, fat cattle 
belly-deep in grass. This region is close 
to markets served by adequate trans- 
portation and well-provided with ma- 
jor meat-packing plants. Swift & Com- 
pany has plants at Rosario, in the in- 
terior of Rio Grande do Sul, and the 
Anglo Company is at Pelotas on the 
coast. Armour & Company is at Rio 
Grande and has a second plant at 
Livramento on the Uruguayan bor- 
der, handling cattle from both coun- 
tries. 

BIG BEEF APPETITES. Although 
about 60 million head of cattle graze 


the ‘ranges of Brazil, making it the 
world’s third largest beef-producing 
nation, Brazil’s beef exports are rela- 
tively negligible. This is due to ever- 
increasing internal consumption of 
beef by the people of the nation’s 
modern big cities. In general, South 
Americans per capita are said to be 
the world’s largest beef consumers. 
To meet this constantly growing 
demand for more and better beef, the 
cattle on Brazil's fazendas are in a 
continuing process of up-breeding. 
The native cattle, called curralerro or 
sertanejo, are descendants of the first 
cattle brought to Brazil by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century. In native 
state they are small, poor-quality beef 
animals similar to the old Texas long- 
horns. However, native cattle are fast 
disappearing from the range as did 
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the longhorns. Taking their. place is 
an animal with a mixture of Zebt 
blood. Zebu cattle from India have 
proven better able to stand heat, dis- 
ease and vermin of the more tropical 
regions of Brazil than have the Euro- 
pean breeds. 

Zebu cattle are of three strains: 
Gyr, which is used both for milk and 
beef; Guzerat, large animals used 
principally for beef; and Nellore, the 
largest of all. A native Brazilian 
breed, the Indu-Brasil, ‘has resulted 
from a cross between the Gyr and 
Guzerat to become the most popular 
breed among ranchers of the north- 
ern cattle states. In 1954 Robert Cle- 
berg of the famous King Ranch of 
Texas sent to Brazil 260 head of the 
ranch’s Santa Gertrudis cattle. In due 
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time the Santa Gertrudis may exert 
an influence on Brazilian cattle breed- 
ing. In the southern states of Brazil, 
as in the United States, the most pop- 
ular breeds are Hereford, Angus and 
Shorthorn. 

Most rangeland in Brazil within 
easy reach of the populated centers 
is privately-owned and costly. How- 
ever, in the frontier states there are 
still available vast tracts of public 
lands that can be had at little cost. 
Foreigners, as well as nationals, may 
hold title to land in Brazil, with the 
exception that land within 90 miles 
of the border or the coast is restricted 
to ownership by nationals. Otherwise 
foreigners are accorded the same 
rights and privileges in land owner- 
ship as are Brazilian nationals. 









BECKONING FORTUNE. To show 
how possible it is for the “young 
man who goes south” to find his for- 
tune in land and cattle on the frontier 
of Brazil, there is a classic example 
that Lindy Millender gives: 

Not long ago while flying over the 
wooded backlands of Mato Grosso, 
two young Brazilian Air Force offi- 
cers landed their light plane on a 
clearing beside a river. For a long 
time they used the secluded spot for 
weekend hunting and fishing jaunts. 
Eventually they cleared a _ landing 
strip to take care of big military 
planes and began to build a house to 
accommodate weekending friends. 

At this point it occurred to them to 
find out who owned the land. In Rio 
de Janeiro they found its owner. They 
purchased the land for $10,000 with- 
out ever having determined its ex- 
tent, since they were interested only 
in ground enough for a house and 
landing strip. Later they surveyed the 
property and discovered to their sur- 
prise that they had just acquired title 
to 800,000 acres. 

But their luck didn’t end with this 
exciting discovery. One day out of 
the forest.came a band of naked In- 
dians. Would the airmen like to buy 
some cattle? The cattle, said the In- 
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After a day’s work, gauchos dine on hierba mate and barbecued beef around an open fire 


dians, ran wild in the woods and were 
considered community property. Well, 
why not, thought the airmen. 

A short while later the Indians reap- 
peared herding before them into the 
clearing several hundred head of na- 


tive cattle. The young fliers-turned 
ranchers contracted with the natives to 
drive the herd to Sao Paulo, where 
they sold the cattle for enough profit 
to pay for all improvements to their 
newly-acquired fazenda. 


All of which points up the fact 
that on the frontier campos of western 
Brazil, where the “Big Wood” com- 
mences and civilization ventures with 
intrepid purpose, anything is possible 
for the young piOneer of today. 
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The weather-beaten old carriage 
pulled up abruptly in front of the 
modest, flagged veranda. Puffs of 
choking dust trailed across the littered 
square and sifted down on the ragged 
shrubbery and empty benches in the 
park beyond. The old doctor de- 
scended slowly clutching his dark bag 
in a moist arthritic hand. Wearied 
from a long day of calls and hospital 
consultations, he sighed heavily. At 
the screened door which led directly 
into his bedroom he turned; as he 
squinted in the glare of the late after- 
noon, his spectacled gaze rested on 
the thin heaving flanks of his mare in 
front of the buggy. Swarms of black 
flies kept her twitching and nodding 

. and though from that distance he 
could not actually see them, Dr. Fin- 
lay was certain that many dread ste- 
gomyia mosquitoes were busy stealing 
the very life from her young body. 
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The door banged shut noisily after 
him. And then all was silent again, 
us though no living thing had ever 
passed that way. All Havana seemed 
hushed—but this incredible silence 
was not a placid one. It was eerie, 
frightening. Where at the outset of the 
epidemic there had been panic and 
frenzy, now there was only stillness. 
Now and then the sounds of agonized 
weeping issued from behind heavily 
louvered windows. A!I day the endless 
toll of the bells of Columbus Cathedral 
echoed in the unpeopled walks and 
avenues... to the living it was a con- 
stant reminder of the dead who had 
lived only yesterday and a portending 
of darker days ahead. This was the 
evening of August 16, 1900. 

In another part of the city, Sefora 
Mendoza lifted herself quietly from 
her knees. She had been there at the 
bedside for over an hour. She had 
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prayed so long, so ardently. But the 
feverish body of her 12-year-old 
daughter was unchanged. The girl’s 
brown hair lay damp and matted 
around her swollen, jaundiced face. 
The Senora dropped the netting; she 
could bear no longer to look upon that 
once-lovely face. Dr. Finlay had 
not comforted her with his stories of 
the American Reed and his army of 
doctors who had come to save the is- 
land from death. 

“Some day soon,” Doctor Finlay 
had said, “these men of science will 
find out for certain how yellow fever 
spreads, and when they do they will 
be able to destroy it.” 

He had also spoken to her of the ex- 
periments which were soon to start at 
the hospital at Columbia Barracks. 
The Senora frowned when he began 
again to talk to her of the mosquitoes 

. of filling in the ditch which ran 


VILINDICATION: 


behind the house, of screens and net- 
ting and a new hinge on the half- 
closed door. José, her husband, had 
survived the fever but was too weak- 
ened by his illness to do all the things 
that the good doctor prescribed. She 
could not be worried by these mos- 
quitoes . . . for in her mind there was 
no doubt but that José had given the 
disease to her child. He would live and 
she would die. Dr. Finlay said that by 
sunrise it would be decided. Senora 
Mendoza lifted the bowl of water that 
she had been using to sponge that 
smooth, hot forehead and, kicking 
open the back door, emptied it onto 
the parched red earth. Two scrawny 
chickens ran clucking to escape it. 

Carlos Juan Finlay sat alone in 
the darkening shadows of the veranda. 
At 67 he was a remarkably active 
man. Those who had known this 
Cuban well understood the source of 
his unnatural vigor. Tonight he had 
dined lightly and, as was his custom, 
had settled in his favorite rocker to 
enjoy a chance breeze or two from the 
harbor, while mulling over the day’s 
events. He thought now of that day 
almost 20 years before when he had 
stood on the floor of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Havana and read the paper 
on his findings. He had told them then 
it was the mosquito that was the real 
agent of yellow fever. But they did 
not believe. Even those peers of his 
who recognized his eminence in the 
profession gave him astonished looks, 
were abashed by the theory. They 
wanted substantial proof. 

Since that day he had devoted his 
life, his entire energy, to the proving 
of his theory. Finlay was not in the 
least discouraged to know that not a 
few medical men considered him a 
near-lunatic. Remarks like “poor old 
Finlay ” from colleagues and towns- 
people ‘alike ony succeeded in making 
him more vehement in his cause. He 
had known that one day they woud be 


forced to recognize his proofs. The 
Reed Commission had arrived on the 
island only 10 weeks before and al- 
ready they were realizing tremendous 
results from their experiments. But 
the proof must be conclusive, abso- 
lute. Time lost in search for human 
guinea pigs meant lives lost. That 
same day the desperate need for vol- 
unteers was met. 

That afternoon at the temporary 
barracks that served the army medical 
staff as a hospital and laboratory, Dr. 
Finlay joined Dr. Walter Reed and 
other members of the Commission to 
discuss the final plans for the experi- 
ment. This time there would be little 
doubt. When Drs. Carroll and Lazear 
submitted themselves to the experiment 
the month before, Findlay had been 
envious. Would that he were still a 
young man! But Carroll and Lazear 
were but two men, and such a small 
number offered little evidence. The 
fact was that although they had been 
bitten by stegomyia mosquitoes, which 
only a short time before had feasted 
on yellow fever victims, they had so far 
failed to contract the disease. 

After some weeks had passed— 
painfully long weeks for Finlay —the 
two subjects expressed disappointment 
that the experiment had been a failure. 
Still Finlay was not dismayed. He 
immediately began to plead with Dr. 
Reed for a large-scale, more thorough 
trial. Finally the committee agreed 
that the only true test should involve 
at least six men; a test that would 
answer the two crucial questions at 
the same time: Was a little mosquito 
actually the agent of transmission? 
Was contagion possible from victim 
to victim? To learn the truth, it was 
decided that three of the men wouid 
be subjected to almost the same test 
that Lazear and Carroll had under- 
gone; three others to a different test. 

Accordingly, three “victims” were 
moved into a room filled with mosqui- 


An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk 


against overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to mo | 
inspire the struggle for freedom. These are the great 
moments of history. Here is the tale of such a moment 


toes*known to have attacked yellow 
fever patients in the early-days of their 
disease. But the little pests were the 
men’s only discomfort. Their room was 
well-ventilated and immaculately clean, 
as clean in fact as the chief sanitation 
officer, William Gorgas, could make 
it. In an adjacent room three other men 
occupied the unchanged beds of recent 
victims of the fever. Wearing the same 
soiled garments of previous patients, 
these men sweltered in the 90-degree 
temperature of their unventilated quar- 
ters. Their one consolation: not a single 
mosquito was permitted to add to their 
woes. 

The old doctor smoothed his white 
sideburns absently. In less than three 
weeks, he thought contentedly, we will 
come out of this darkness . . . and the 
city will be freed. 

By the end of that week Dr. Carroll 
had been stricken. Dr. Lazear re- 
mained unscathed, by the grace of 
what he called a “natural immunity.” 
(The dedicated, 34-year-old Lazear, 
not satisfied with simple insect-bite 
trials, later self-administered an injec- 
tion of contaminated blood. He suc- 
cumbed to the dread fever shortly 
after.) 

Dr. Finlay , though saddened by 
the news of his colleague, James Car- 
roll, was happily convinced—more 
than ever before—that his seizure 
could only be attributed to the previous 
experiment. Consequently this would 
be doubly proven with the concur- 
rent tests. 

Three days later the news finally 
came to Carlos Finlay that two of 
the volunteers in the mosquito-infested 
ward had developed definite symp- 
toms of the fever. But the three in 
the mosquitoless chamber suffered 
little else than discomfort. 

This was the long awaited moment 
for the good doctor .. . the vindica- 
tion of.his claims . . . two decades and 
thousands ‘of deaths too late. 
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Sportsmen’s paradis 


For the hunter who really likes to ‘rough’ it, this Caribbean island 
offers thrilling game— from ‘croc’ to guinea fowl 


The Republic of Haiti is probably 
the last place in the Caribbean the 
sportsman tourist thinks of when cast- 
ing about for a vacation locale. But 
the fish and game are there, and a 
small group of island residents en- 
thusiastically pursue them with out- 
standing success. A movement is un- 
derway to entice the visiting hunter 
and angler. 

The visitor would need little en- 
ticing were he to pilot a jeep over 
some of the back-country roads. In 
the thorn-bush region around the lit- 
tle south-coast village of Cétes-de-Fer, 
for example, guinea fowl are so thick 
that peasants hunt them with sling- 
shots. The small back-country lakes 
are favorite stopping-off places for 
large numbers of migrating ducks. 
Doves and pigeons abound every- 
where. There are even wild pigs, or 
pigs that have gone wild and are equal- 
ly fair and dangerous game, in the 
miore remote mountain districts. 

A favorite sport is caiman hunting 
at Haiti’s only large lake, brackish and 
weirdly beautiful Etang Saumatre on 
the border of the Dominican Republic, 
reachable in a few hours by a respect- 
able road from the capital. Some of 
the “crocs” in Saumatre run big, and 
even the smaller ones are exciting. 
Hunting them through the lake’s long, 
lonely stretches of high reeds, in a 
native-made boat, is a thrilling game. 

Columbus discovered Haiti on his 
first voyage to the New World. It re- 
mained for a Port-au-Prince business- 
man, Anton “Tony” Kneer, to dis- 
cover only a couple of years ago that 
the waters of the “Magic Isle” are a 
potential source of tourist dollars. Be- 
fore Kneer acquired a sport-fishing 
boat and, with his enthusiastic wife, 
proceeded to bring in sailfish and 
other game fish, no one in Haiti had 
really bothered. The fish were known 
to be there, but boats and gear were 
lacking. Kneer himself now sells fish- 
ing equipment, speedboats and out- 
board motors. The visiting sportsman 
can try his hand near Port-au-Prince 
or, in a few hours, “make like Colum- 
bus” and be the first to wet a line in 
waters which heretofore have never 
known the glint of an artificial lure. 

PRIMITIVE PARADISE. [If big 
game fishing has been dormant until 


Hunting in the more remote regions 
means roughing it 





Stalking guinea fowl! in the thorn-bush country 


just recently, spear fishing has defin- 
itely not been. The well-known Italian 
underwater fisherman, Gustav Dalle 
Valle, first explored its possibilities 
some nine years ago. Valle was en- 
thusiastic about the potentialities and 
remained in Port-au-Prince to conduct 
reef-cruises for tourists and build up a 
spear fishing fraternity. 

The best-known coral reef lies in 





Port-au-Prince Bay off the coast of 
La Gonave Island. There in glass- 
clear water, tourists wearing goggles 
float above a spectacular world of 
marine scenery as the climax of a glass- 
bottomed-boat trip. The now veteran 
spear fishermen range farther afield, 
however, in search of more exciting 
game. Coral reefs abound off Haitian 
shores. One of the most exciting but 
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least known lies in the Canal de la 
Tortue, between the mainland and La 
Tortue Island. Unfortunately for the 
tourist, it’s a long way from the capi- 
tal and there are no “sporting camps” 
or hotels in the vicinity. He must get 
himself to St. Louis du Nord by rented 
car or jeep, cross to the island in a 
native sailboat and establish some sort 
of base there—all of which is possible 
only with the help of a Haitian friend, 
unless the tourist happens to speak 
Creole. 

Therein lies the great handicap to 
the development of Haiti as a “sports- 
man’s paradise.” The best hunting and 
fishing are found not near the capital, 
but, perversely, in the most inaccessi- 
ble parts of the country. In Haiti the 
word “inaccessible” has a meaning all 
its own. It means no roads, or roads 
which after a hard rain become quag- 
mires too treacherous even for a jeep. 
It means a complete lack of facilities 
for tourists—no hotels, no restaurants, 
no gas stations, even no safe drinking 
water. 

True, the average sportsman has a 
streak of adventure in him and may 
delight in jeeping long distances over 
atrocious roads, or even going beyond 
the road’s end on horseback or afoot. 
Granted,. he may enjoy camping out 
and cooking his own meals. He still 
has a language problem. The people 
to be found in these back-country 
areas—the ones he must rent boats 
from, hire as guides to lead him over 
the mountain trails, purchase his food 
and obtain his drinking water from— 
are peasants who speak no English or 
even French. Their language is Creole, 
the Haitian tongue with which few 
outsiders are even remotely familiar. 
A guide is the only solution and guides 
are hard to find. 

FOWL PLAY. They'll be found soon 
enough, by hotel people and others, 
when the demand for them increases. It 
will increase as more tales are told of 
the successes of the Tony Kneers and 
the spear fishermen—and of the amus- 
ing techniques employed by some Hai- 
tian peasants in stalking the island’s 
game. Tales are told of peasant hunters 
who catch wild ducks by tethering a 
number of floating gourds in water to 
which the birds customarily come to 
feed. When the unsuspecting birds have 
become used to the presence of the 
floating gourds, the hunter slips a 
gourd over his head one evening, wades 
out into neck-deep water, and waits. 
Eyeholes permit him to watch the ap- 
proaching ducks, and to breathe. When 
a bird paddles near enough, it is taken 


gently by the feet, pulled underwater 
and drowned. 

The peasant hunter takes guinea 
fowl in small but efficient snares made 
of twigs, and by stalking them with 
stones or a slingshot. Another method 
is even more intriguing. Guinea fowl 
are notorious robbers of piti-mi (mil- 
let gardens). The peasant scatters hand- 
fuls of piti-mi in his yard to lure the 
birds in. When they are accustomed to 
finding this free handout waiting for 
them, and cluck about the yard as 
tamely as chickens, a handful of piti- 
mi is soaked in raw rum before setting 
it out. The unwary birds gobble up the 
rum-soaked millet, become too tipsy to 
fly, and can be run down and caught by 
hand. 

These are back-country techniques, 
a far cry from the sporting sons of the 
Haitian elite who employ the finest 
American, English and French guns. 
As a matter of fact, most residents of 
Port-au-Prince—even those who hunt 
—are likely to lift their eyebrows in 
disbelief when the talk turns to peas- 
ant methods of obtaining birds for the 
table. 

The peasants do it, nonetheless. And 
these same canny peasants may one 











































Derterous native angler weaves a sturdy and 
artistic fish trap 


day be employed as guides for visiting 
sportsmen. It should be a relatively 
simple problem for the tourist agencies 
in Port-au-Prince to send out with 
sportsmen, an English-speaking Hai- 
tian to act as ‘liaison agent between 
them, and the peasant hunters who 
know where the game is. 
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Pleasant streams invite the hunters to pause for a swim 








THE FOOLISH ONE... 


In the provincial regions of Mexico he is ubiquitous. Perhaps the American turista driving the 
back roads of Mexico would say that he is too many places too much of the time. Often he is at the 
wrong place at the wrong time. 

But e/ burro is as much a picturesque part of the Mexican landscape as the drowsy peon lost in the 
shadow of his sombrero, or the yucca plant beside an adobe wall. And no more would the turista, in 
spite of his momentary exasperation, have the burro eliminated from the landscape than would the flop- 
eared little creature's peon master. 

To the Mexican peon, el burro is many things. He is both playmate for los ninos and beast of 
burden for their elders. He is confidential companion for the man in the vast desert waste, and he is 
the brunt of a thousand jokes for the man in the city. He is at the same time object of fond affection and 
source of vociferous ire . . . an important economic factor in the peon’s life and a hindrance to modern 
transportation. 

As ludicrous to look at as his name implies, e! burro, in the scheme of things was denied both 
beauty and brains. But to make up for this slight, he was endowed with more than his share of stamina. 
It is not uncommon to see this shaggy little beast so mountainously laden as to be almost hidden from 
view. Seemingly he is impervious to the desert sun, and his bill-of-fare is little more than cacti and 
chaparral. Yet in spite of the hardships that he is forced to endure, he remains stolid and uncomplaining 
—in fact, he seems almost to sleep through it all. 

If he be short-changed in some physical endowments, he is abundantly equipped with at least 
one—a monstrous set of long, drooping ears. Directed to these gigantic antennae are an assortment of 
human epithets that range from the vilest invective to honeyed words of praise—“Caramba .. . el 
burro!” to “Viva el burro!’ 
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INTERVIEW: NORMAN MANLEY 


The Chief Magistrate of Jamaica, member of 
the hemisphere’s only federation, evaluates 
some of the new nation’s inevitable problems 





Editor’s Note: It is not every day that a new nation is 
born. Yet today just three hours flying time from Miami, 
the British Caribbean territories—Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad, the Leeward and Windward islands—are jubi- 
lant as the remaining days slip by that separate them from 
self-government under the newly-formed federation to be 
known as the West Indies. With deep interest the United 
States watches the West Indies’ steady progression toward 
its ultimate goal of dominion status within the British 
Commonwealth. So in ten or perhaps as few as five years 
a new, independent, English-speaking nation will assume 
responsibility for its own defense and external affairs. 
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The importance of this final step to the United States 
is manifold, so closely are these two nations bound by 
geography and culture. They are bound also by a mutual 
and vital interest in the Panama Canal; by a 1940 agree- 
ment by which the United States retains the right to re- 
occupy (under a 99-year lease) the naval and air bases 
in Jamaica, Trinidad, Antigua and St. Lucia; and by an- 
other far-reaching agreement of last year to establish a 
long-range missile proving ground in the Windward group 
and a joint oceanographic research project on Barbados 
and other islands. American business interests in the 
islands are considerable (in Jamaica two U. S. firms alone 


have invested over $100 million in the bauxite and alumi- 
num industry). Lastly, two bonds stretch like lifelines 
between the United States and the West Indies—trade and 
tourism. 

In spite of the wide coverage given to the formation 
of the West Indies by the various news media, there still 
are questions to be answered . .. and beyond these an- 
swers, other questions being formulated. LATIN AMERI- 
CAN REPORT asked some of these questions of one of 
this unique island-nation’s most brilliant leaders, The Hon- 
orable Norman W. Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica. 

Norman Manley, a native Jamaican of mixed descent, 
has excelled in nearly every field of endeavor he has en- 
tered—athletics, education, the military, law, politics and 
government. He has figured prominently at the Jamaican 
bar in civil and criminal cases since he first began to 
practice in 1922, Founder of the People’s National Party 
in 1938, Norman Manley has dedicated himself to attain- 
ing complete self-government for Jamaica within the 
Commonwealth. With the victory of his party in the gen- 
eral elections of January of 1955, Mr. Manley became 
Chief Minister. His dynamic and forceful personality, his 
complete loyalty in the service of the Jamaican people, 
and enormous energy in the cause of federation have won 
for him a permanent place on the government scene. 

Last year in the British Parliament, on the occasion of 
the second reading of the British Caribbean Federation 
Bill, a distinguished member commended Mr. Manley for 
his contribution toward the islands’ new status and added: 
“.. . No one who has met Mr. Manley of Jamaica would 
deny his charm and skill, his political sophistication .. . 
his high intellectual stature.” 


Qa. What steps will be taken to bring new industry 
to the Federation and to encourage foreign in- 
vestors? Have any plans yet been made to train 
labor for increased industrialization? 


A. The two main centres for industrial development at 
present in the Federal Area are Jamaica and Trinidad 
where there are all the facilities which new industry re- 
quires. Both these territories have active industrialisation 
programmes and each of them has incentive laws de- 
signed to attract investors. 

The incentive laws include tax holidays, accelerated 
amortization, initial allowances for capital investment and 
special customs concessions for capital equipment. 

Jamaica has already established an Industrial Develop- 
ment Office in America, managed by a special Industrial 
Development Corporation which is the principal Govern- 
ment agency for stimulating the growth of industry. 
Jamaica plans the establishment of a National Develop- 
ment Bank which will help to finance industrial develop- 
ment. 

Trinidad also has an Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion but it is of more recent origin than Jamaica’s and 
will shortly get going. 

Industrial development in the area as a whole is one of 
the subjects in regard to which the Federal Government 
will have concurrent jurisdiction with the unit territories. 
One of the first tasks of the Central Planning Organization 
which is already being assembled to service the new 
Federal Government will be to examine industrial develop- 
ment potentialities throughout the area and to attempt 
to work out plans for its rationalisation and for the en- 
couragement and attraction of foreign capital. Certain 
aspects of this matter are to be the subject of a special 
study to be held under the aegis of the University College 
of the West Indies in Jamaica in August of this year. 

American investment is assisted by the special ma- 
chinery which under American law relates to what is 


known as Western Hemisphere Corporations, but our tax 
incentive programmes, if they are fully to benefit invest- 
ors from the United States, require some form of tax 
sparing agreement to be worked out whereby profits 
allowed te be free of tax over a period of years in this 
country are not taxed in the hands of the company in its 
own homeland. A similar situation arises in relation to 
Canadian investment. 

Following on a report by the Radcliffe Commission in 
England in 1955, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
the important announcement in England in his Budget 
Speech this year that this form of tax sparing would be 
allowed to British investors. 

The United States Treasury indicated sympathy and 
interest in the problem and it was hoped that action might 
soon take place. 

.As to labour training, Trinidad, Barbados and Jamaica 
all have training programmes which depend on appren- 
ticeship systems, on-the-job training and the provision of 
trade schools and training colleges. Recently an expert 
team from England toured the area with a view to ad- 
vising on the future development of industrial training 
which modernisation of our economies would require. 
Jamaica has active plans including the creation of a 
technical college which it is hoped will be completed by 
the end of 1958, and the beginnings of professional train- 
ing at the University College of the West Indies. 


Q. One of the great problems of the West Indian 
Colonies in the past has been the lack of crop 
diversification. What general agricultural im- 
provements are forthcoming and how will these 
be financed? 


A. This is a very big question. Both Jamaica and Trini- 
dad have a very fair measure of crop diversification. 
Trinidad has substantial plantings of cocoa and citrus in 
addition to sugar and is expanding bananas, rice, cattle 
and minor crops. 

Jamaica has an admirably diversified economy and is 
planning even more intensive diversification. We have 
large programmes for the expansion of cocoa and coffee. 
Bananas and sugar are largely established throughout the 
island. The cattle industry is growing vigorously and great 
progress is being made with grass development and pasture 
management. There is a wide range of minor crops of 
every description. The citrus industry is expanding into 
one of our major crops. 

It is no longer true to say that the British West Indies 
as a whole suffers from a one-crop economy. That ob- 
servation is true of Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua. 
The other small islands have reasonably diversified agri- 
culture. Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua are so much 
better suited to sugar than anything else that it is doubt- 
ful if in the foreseeable future they should attempt to 
abandon any part of their sugar production for other 
crops. Whatever idle productive factors exist in these 
countries are being vigorously developed. 


Qa. In regard to transportation and communications 
systems, in general what expansion plans are in 
the making to knit more closely the island 
members? 


AA. The islands are reasonably well served with air 
transportation largely in the hands of the British West 
Indian Airways, a subsidiary of the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. Sea communications are to be expan- 
ded and proposals to that end are now under active con- 
sideration. It is of course vital to the future of the Fed- 
eration to enlarge and improve transportation and com- 
munications systems. 





The Federal Government is establishing a Federal In- 
formation Service and it may be one day there could be 
a Federal Broadcasting System. 


Q. In the light of international Communism’s focus 
of attention upon under-developed areas of the 
world (through propaganda mechanisms and in- 
creasing effort for trade development and overt 
political penetration), is there any evidence of 
Communist infiltration in the British West In- 
dies? To what extent? 


A. In the ten territories that will comprise the Federal 
Area there is for all practical purposes no significant 
Communist activity. There are in some places ve.y small 
groups of Communists but they do not play an important 
part in political life in any of the territories, and it is 
felt that so long as we can maintain our own vigorous 
political and economic development they are not likely 
to be a problem in the foreseeable future. 











Q.._ In view of the selection of Trinidad as the capi- 
tal site of the West Indies, does this necessarily 
mean that Port of Spain will be the seat of 
Government? More specifically, what particular 
locations are being considered? At what date 
then will this be made public? 


A. The seat of Government of the Federal Area will 
be where the capital is situated, that is to say in Trinidad. 
Five specific locations in Trinidad are now under con- 
sideration. The meeting of the Standing Federation Com- 
mittee which deals with all pre-Federal problems is to 
consider this matter in Trinidad and it is possible that 
the actual site will be known and made public soon. 








Shipping Lifeline 


of Inter-American Trade 





















To serve the needs of growing Hemisphere trade, 
Grace Line places at the command of shippers a next 
modern fleet of 26 dependable “Santa” ships. To 
exporters and importers alike, “Santa” service 
is a lifeline of inter-American trade. 

Through year-round schedules, through mod- 
etn ships and dock-side facilities, Grace Line 
continues to encourage the development of two- 
way Hemisphere trade and travel. 


FAST, WEEKLY AMERICAN FLAG SERVICE '¢ AN T ® E U S 
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Between New York and other Atlantic ports and 
Netherlands West Indies, V , Col , Pan- 
ama, Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru ‘(Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U.S. Pacific Coast Ports and Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa }. 
Rica, Panama, Canal Zone, Colombia, V: 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 
DIFFERENCES ? 
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YOU'LL HAVE 5000 CHARGE ACCOUNTS and immedi- 
ate, unquestioned credit at the finest establishments in 
every key city throughout the world. You’ll be able to 
charge FOOD, DRINKS, ENTERTAINMENT, HOTEL ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS, CAR RENTALS, LIQUOR, FLOWERS, GIFTS, ETC. 
When the bill is presented you just sign it. That’s all. 


YOU’LL GET ONLY ONE MONTHLY STATEMENT. It 
will include all your charges. Makes it impossible to for- 
get any legitimate business expense. One check pays for 
everything. An invaluable record for tax and bookkeeping 
purposes. Your accountant will verify this. 


YOU'LL ENJOY THE PRESTIGE AND CONVENIENCE 
ACCLAIMED BY NEARLY 300,000 MEMBERS. Your 
wallet-sized Diners’ Club credit card assures you pre- 
ferred treatment wherever you go and is as easy to use as 
an oil company credit card. Eliminates expense-account 
headaches, petty cash nuisance, the need to carry large 
sums of cash. Replaces dozens of individual credit cards. 
A complete directory and guide to over 5,000 of the 
world’s finest RESTAURANTS, NIGHT CLUBS, HOTELS, 
FLORISTS, MOTELS through the CONGRESS OF MOTOR 
HOTELS; AUTO RENTALS through HERTZ RENT-A-CAR; inter- 
state LIQUOR GIFTS through BEVERAGE GIFT SERVICE. 


YOU'LL PAY ONLY $5.00 YEARLY. And this modest fee 
covers membership cost of your entire family, an entire 
firm or sales force all of whom may have and use their 
own personalized Diners’ Club credit cards. Membership 
fee also includes a subscription to the Diners’ Club maga- 
zine, a monthly publication featuring famous writers and 
new member establishments. 


¥ 7 
% 


when you ary Linens’ Cl card / 


AM 

Club 
WHEREVER YOU GO you'll find Diners’? Club member establishments in 
every key city and resort area in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Brazil, West Indies, British Isles, France, Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 


Australia — in fact, nearly every corner of the world, and your credit is good 
wherever you go. 
MAIL APPLICATION BELOW 
TO THE DINERS’ CLUB OFFICE NEAREST YOU: 


NEW YORK city (1): Empire State Bldg. 
CHICAGO (2): 33 N. La Salle St. ) sT. Louts (5): 7811 Carondelet 
LOS ANGELES (46): 910 N. La Cienega © CLEVELAND: 1911 Terminal Tower Bldg.” 
WASHINGTON, D.c. (6): Dupont Circle Bldg. © NEW ORLEANS (12): Int’l Trade Mart 
SAN FRANCISCO (4): 127 Montgomery St. ¢  *aNADA: 1323 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 


*THIS IS YOUR APPLICATION .. . FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 





DINERS’ CLUB 910 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 48, California 
FOR OFFICE USE 






































(INCLUDES DINERS’ CLUB NEWS. 1 YR. SUBSCRIPTION SIXTY CENTS) 
card holder assumes individual responsibility with company applicant 


signature of applicant 





signature of executive 
authorizing company account title 
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| special ” 
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WAS IT 
A PYRRHIC 
VICTORY ? 


Man on a Mission 
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Colombia’s rising financial genius 
fashions a plan—but a dictator falls 


On a quiet day last October, Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla finally came face 
to face with some bitterly distasteful 
developments. For months he had been 
cheerfully doling out special privileges 
to his friends; he had outrageously 
pampered the military; and for himself 
there had been rewards too, such as 
the showy cattle ranch near Bogota. 
Now the consequences of these abuses 
were looming ominously over Rojas 
and his country—a once prosperous 
Colombia was on the brink of financi- 
al disaster. 

Commercial debts abroad, backlog- 
ged for almost a year, stood at a 
staggering $260 million while the aver- 
age monthly trade deficit mounted at 
the rate of $1.7 million. The peso, 
weakened and watered, dropped to 
an all-time low of seven to the dollar 
on the free market. 

Of this the press of Colombia said 
nothing. It was muzzled. 

Of this the radio of Colombia was 
silent. It was not allowed to speak. 

Yet Rojas, the army general who 
was swept into power as savior and 
benefactor but had soured into a dic- 
tator-president, could read the fearful 
writing on the wall. He knew that not 
only Colombia, but he himself risked 
ruin if immediate emergency steps 
were not taken. The strongman in 
those troublesome October days was 
a weary, desperate man open to sug- 
gestion and compromise. 

There were few voices able—or 
willing—to advise a dictator in trouble. 
There was one, however, and it was 
a clear one—the voice of a man who 
had proved himself a financial genius. 
Even bitter enemies grudgingly ad- 
mitted that Luis Morales Gomez, just 
turned 39, was a wizard when it came 
to international finances and econom- 
ics. He was ambitious and he was 
astute and it was generally rumored 
that he was a top behind-the-scenes 
advisor to Rojas. None knew better 
than Morales that Rojas could no 
longer tell the people how prosperous 
they were when in fact their country 
was On the verge of bankruptcy. 

Officially Morales enjoyed no top 
position. He was simply the president 
of a comparatively small loan bank, 
the Banco Popular. Morales himself 
had opened the bank in 1950 and 
overnight it was an immediate suc- 
cess. Then through friendship with 
Rojas the Banco Popular gained 
strength. 

Branches were opened in New York, 


in Miami, in Guatemala, Peru, Haiti 
and Ecuador. Even more extensive 
plans were envisioned. Morales him- 
self expanded into other fields—in- 
surance, housing, a mortgage bank— 
and was the central figure in the pro- 
moting and launching of Bogota’s first 
International Trade Fair (See LAR 
February 1957). 

ENERGETIC APPROACH. It was 
natural then that in this moment of 
crisis Rojas would turn not only to a 
financial genius, but also to a friend, 
Luis Morales Gomez. In bitter cir- 
cumstances, the then finance minister 
stepped out and in his place came 
Morales. At once the young man threw 
the full weight of all his energies into 
the problem. 

In quick succession he |) called fo: 
austerity, 2) put a $25-million-a- 
month ceiling on imports and banned 
importation of over 400 “nonessential” 
items, 3) slashed the proposed 1957 
national budget by eight percent, and 
4) promoted a stepped-up plan to de- 
velop domestic productivity. 

Said the new finance minister: 
“With unshakeable determination we 
will adopt a stable and firm policy in 
the economic and monetary fields 
that will assure for us an atmosphere 
of security and confidence in all our 
affairs and an attitude of trust on the 
part of all domestic and foreign in- 
vestors.” 

That spadework taken care of at 
home, Morales packed up his brief 
case and hustled to New York City— 
into the marbled halls of Wall Street’s 
big investment banks. 

In almost less time than it takes 
to say “arrearages,” Morales worked 
out an arrangement with Wall Street- 
ers to blast free the jam of unpaid 
commercial papers. The plan’s terms: 
Colombia would put up in cash 60 
percent of its backlogged debt in the 
United States and cover the remain- 
ing 40 percent through a dollar bond 
issue payable at four percent interest 
over 30 years. 

In the United States and Colombia, 
Morales’ 60-40 plan met with general 
approval. United States businessmen 
and exporters, nervously holding 
stacks of unpaid, aging bills, issued 
sighs of relief and looked toward re- 
sumption of the normally brisk com- 
merce with South America’s third 
largest country. Meanwhile, in Colom- 
bia, although the prospect of “aus- 
terity” was distasteful to almost every- 
one, public opinion agreed with the 





These were the problems . . . First, an enormous foreign debt . . . 

with Schroeder and Company to cover 
the 60 percent portion of his payments 
plan. And in a stroke of good public 


home, financier Morales was back in 
the United States by early spring. In 
New York he left $69 million in cash 


finance minister that it was the only 


effective solution. 
After a rcund of negotiations at 


Now the machinery is in motion 


We must balance our economy 








relations, he presented high Colom- 
bian decorations to several prominent 
Wall Street bankers and businessmen 
who had backed his plan. 

HAPPY RESULTS. The dynamic fi- 
nance minister was doing his job well. 
Short and lean, with a restrained in- 
tensity that hints of* tremendous en- 
ergy, he told LATIN AMERICAN 
REPORT of the progress he had 
made: 

. . The United States’ Securities 
and Exchange Commission had ap- 
proved the intended bond issue to 
cover the remaining 40 percent of 
his plan . . . a new loan had just been 
negotiated with which to liquidate 
jammed up dollar remittances on divi- 
dends and royalties of U. S. firms 
operating in Colombia . . . the ma- 
chinery to pay off Colombia’s foreign 
debts was in motion. With a smile of 
satisfaction, Morales ran his hand 
across an imaginary slate and an- 
nounced: “Colombia has now covered 
100 percent of its monetary obli- 
gations in the United States... .” 

These encouraging reports were 
making their way back to President 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. The dreary 
financial picture of last October was 
taking on a definite rosy tint. And the 
weary Rojas of October, restored to 
confidence by the heartening com- 
muniqués from his boy wonder, was 
again flexing his dictatorial muscles. 

Once more he bulled through his 
ambitious dreams of unending power. 
He challenged the Roman Catholic 
Church and its powerful clergy. He 
scorned the protests of the opposition 
by imprisoning their chosen candi- 
date. Worst of all, he trampled on the 
rights of Colombia’s people by ma- 
nipulating the national Constitution 
and having a sham assembly re-elect 
him president. 

But the would-be dictator pushed 
too far on too little. Perhaps he had 
depended on the successes of his fi- 
nance minister to lull the populace 
while he crystallized his schemes. 
But the people of Colombia were not 
lulled, or distracted or impressed. They 
were angry, and in a few short days 
the man who once had heard their 
cheers of joy now heard their shouts 
of hatred. The rest is yesterday’s head- 
lines. 

In the calm after Colombia’s mighty 
political catharsis, the question lin- 
gers: If Morales had failed, would 
Rojas have been so arrogant as to 
dare the church and scorn the nation? 

As for the young financial genius, 
the man who moved to pull Colombia 
from economic disaster, there is this: 
If his mission was to save Colombia, 
it was a step toward success. If it was 
to save Rojas, the success, ironically, 
brought failure. 
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IN REVIEW 


The Latin American 
Markets 


Compiled by J. Walter Thompson Co. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956 
193 pages, $18. 


Much has been said and written 
about the rapid economic develop- 
ment and the forces of industrializa- 
tion in Latin America. Nevertheless, 
almost none of these economic studies 
gives a ready answer to the business- 
man’s question as to how he in par- 
ticular is affected by Latin America’s 
rapid rate of growth. 

The Latin American Markets tries 
to provide such information for the 
United States exporter. It breaks 
down the Latin American market in- 
to its many components. Each coun- 
try and dependency is assigned A, B, 
C, D, and E markets according to 
their present and future potentiali- 
ties, particularly stressing economic 
trends and the expected rate of future 
development. Each of the many in- 
dexes suvplied in the classification of 
the Latin American markets is a sig- 
nificant indication of their nature, size, 
shape of development, rate of growth, 
and accessibility. They also are the 
only factors for which reasonable and 
comparable data are available for al- 
most all Latin American countries and 
markets involved. Some types of 
information are included, the need 
for which may not be immedi- 
ately obvious to those United States 
traders whose operations have been 
confined to the home market or near- 
by countries. Information on climate 
and topography are good examples 
of such data. The exporters are 
warned that some very costly and dis- 
appointing surprises are in store for 
those who ignore the greatly different 
climatic and topographic conditions 
prevailing in most overseas markets. 

Since markets the world over are 
constituted by people with purchas- 
ing power, the need for knowledge of 
the number, characteristics, distribu- 
tion, concentration and living condi- 
tions of foreign population is evident. 
The Latin American Markets careful- 
ly supplies these data and presents 
them precisely and clearly. Particular- 
ly important in Thompson’s market 
study is the inclusion of income and 
standard of living figures for each 
country, since they are the best in- 
dicators of the stage of economic 
development and of present and fu- 


ture purchasing power of each nation. 
Other yardsticks used to classify the 
Latin American markets into A (best 
markets), B (good markets), C (fair 
markets), and D and E (poor and 
relatively negligible markets),  in- 
clude: bank deposits, consumption of 
electricity, number of automobiles, 
wearers of shoes, consumption of gas- 
oline by taxicabs, and other items in- 
dicative of purchasing power for im- 
ported products. 

In using Thompson’s book, care 
must be taken not to compare A 
markets in one country with A mark- 
ets in another republic. The market 
classifications in each country have 
been made solely and exclusively from 
the domestic point of view. An A 
market in Ecuador is the best market 
in that country, but would not be 
the same as an A market in Argentina. 
This becomes very clear when the 
supporting statistics of A markets in 
two countries under comparison are 
studied. In spite of this lack of com- 
parable statistics for the Latin Amer- 
ican area as a whole, the attempt to 
classify the internal markets in each 
country is the first of its kind for 
Latin America. 

It might be concluded that The 
Latin American Markets is a prac- 
tical guide for the comparison and 
selection of those Latin American 
markets offering the best opportunities 
either for an extensive business ven- 
ture or for the successful and intens- 
ive promotion of a single product or 
service. The main value of Thomp- 
son’s book lies in the clear and brief 
outline of all information easily un- 
derstood by users who claim neither 
statistical training nor experience in 
economics. The Latin American 
Markets is the kind of book every 
prospective exporter should consult 
before he enters the Caribbean and 
South American area. 

Pedro C. M. Teichert 
Department of Economics 
Michigan State University 


Town & Country In Brazil 


By Marvin Harris 
Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1956, 302 pages $4.50 


The nature of the people of the 
large underdeveloped regions of Bra- 
zil’s central plateau and northern area 
is little known, not only in the United 
States, but in Brazil as well. Marvin 
Harris, Assistant Professor of An- 
thropology at Columbia University, 
has performed an important and 
timely service in presenting this study. 
The problem which the author con- 
fronts is whether the small towns in 
the interior, which are largely rem- 
nants of the mining boom, can prop- 


Latin American Report, 


erly be thought of as “urban,” and 
how they differ from the surrounding 
countryside. 

Harris, in the anthropological tra- 
dition of the community study, select- 
ed for detailed examination a single 
town, Minas Velhas, in the state of 
Bahia and on the eastern fringe of 
the interior. In his descriptions of 
the people and their setting, Harris 
is pleasantly anecdotal, but in a way 
which successfully brings to mind an 
idea of the total culture. In his 
analysis of the culture and particularly 
of the values held by the society he 
gives insights into the attitudes and 
motivations of these people who are 
neither peasants nor cosmopolitans. 
The subject has been only lightly 
touched upon by other authors. 

The writer recognizes that Minas 
Velhas is indisputably an urban center, 
and yet it has none of the attributes 
which most persons consider indis- 
pensable to urbanism. This Brazilian 
town has a population of 1,500 per- 
sons, while Tepotzlan, a community 
studied by Robert Redfield in Mexico 
and considered typically “folk” or 
rural, contains nearly three times as 
many inhabitants. 

The common criteria of urbanism 
fail to account for Minas Velhas. The 
writer offers a credible explanation 
that in Brazil, as indeed in much of 


Latin America, a community is urban 
because of the idea firmly held by its 
inhabitants that they are urban. 
Furthermore, these people place a 
high value on being urban, rather 
than rural or suburban. As Harris 
points out, the ideal of the towns- 
people is to occupy a house as near 
as possible to the center of town. To 
occupy a house in the country, or 
even in the outskirts of town, implies 
a lower social position. The residents 
of the town who belong to the poorest 
class cling most tenaciously to an 
identification with the town, because 
it may be only this identification 
which distinguishes them from the 
despised rural folk. 

There are four distinguishable 
classes in the town and rural area 
into which persons are classified ac- 
cording to their wealth, their occu- 
pation and their race. The writer 
gives a particularly enlightening view 
of attitudes toward race. In Minas 
Velhas, race is not the crucial cri- 
terion of class affiliation; it is only 
one of several means of assigning 
class position, with the effect that the 
negro must be wealthier and more 
circumspect in his selection of an 
occupation than the average white of 
the same class. The Catholic religion 
fails to impose any group feeling or 
unity upon the townspeople, and in 


fact exerts very little influence. The 
Church is weak because men rather 
than women dominate the society, 
and the men do not hold the values 
which are taught by the Church. The 
Church’s value of humility directly 
conflicts with the men’s high value 
placed on machismo, or manliness. 
The result is that the men participate 
little in religious affairs, and the 
Church contributes nothing to the 
solidarity of the society. 

While the book is titled “Town 
and Country in Brazil,” the organi- 
zation of the rural folk is only lightly 
limned, mainly as contrast to the or- 
ganization of the townspeople, in 
whom the writer is chiefly interested. 

Harris is doing more than playing 
with words when he points out that 
urbanism is a state of mind rather 
than a patently observable fact. In 
Brazil, and in Latin America generally, 
urbanism is not a quality that develops 
simply from industrialization, expand- 
ing communications and greater con- 
centrations of population. It is an 
attitude which is widespread in un- 
likely places. Also, it is an attitude 
which, if it persists, will make the 
development of this area extremely 
difficult. 

Richard Patch 
Institute of Current World Affairs 
New York 





‘ Read This Testimonial by Mr. Schurig: 
“On March 7, 1957, we received a 
cablegram from East-West Oil Tools at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, ordering a shipment 
of oil well drilling compound. 


“The compound was placed on ship the next day, 
shortly before the ship sailed. The shipment 
arrived in Venezuela March 15. 

“All things considered, the Port of Houston 
is a fast moving port. 

“When a $12 million capital improve- 
ment program is completed, we 
should be able to give even better 
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Case History Number One 


THE PORT OF 
HOUSTON GETS 
THE JOB DONE! 


H. E. Schurig & Co., 727 Cotton Exchange Building, 
y Houston, Texas, is typical of the aggressive freight 


forwarding firms serving the Port of Houston. 


Before entering the freight forwarding business in 
1931, Mr. Schurig was in the cotton business. 


Among the items handled in large volume by 
Mr. Schurig are: cotton, carbon black, rubber, 


polyethylene, and all types of oil well and refinery 


equipment. 


HENRY E. SCHURIG 
is head of the freight 
forwarding company 

of H. E. Schurig & Co., 
with offices in the 
Cotton Exchange 
Buildings of Houston, 
Galveston, and Dallas. 


Houston 


Dallas 


Nicholas Patton 
704 Cotton Exchange Bldg. Board of Trade Bldg. 


John R. Weiler : 
313 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 2440 Sheraton-Whitehall 
Always Ship Via the 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
1519 Capitol (at Crawford) 


H. E. Schurig & Co. is a member of the Texas 
Ocean Freight Forwarders Association. 


THE PORT OF HOUSTON SALUTES THE FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
WHO ARE HELPING TO BUILD A GREAT PORT 


HOUSTON PORT BUREAU OFFICES 
Address Shipping Problems to Office Nearest You: 


Kansas City 
Charles A. Barrows 


New York 
John A. Lala 


Bldg. 


P. O. Box 2562 
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CUBA: Rebel leader Fidel Castro still holds out in mountainous redoubt of Oriente 
Province after government forces initiate all-out effort to liquidate him... President 
Batista minimizes rebel threat; reiterates desire to advance election date to June 1, 1958 
... Cuban ex-envoy Oscar B. Cintas bequeaths $2 million to foster Cuban art... FCC 
grants first overseas televising permits--Florida to Cuba. 











HAITI: Confusion and uncertainty prevail as republic gets seventh government since 
last December... Three-man military junta headed by Brig. Gen. Antonio Kebreau rules 
after ousting Provisional President Daniel M. Fignole, favorite of working elements... 
Latest development follows month of upheaval as numerous factions vied for control... Uni- 
ted States and International Monetary Fund study emergency financial aid measures to re- 
lieve country's economic stress. 








PUERTO RICO announces expenditure of $35 million on 10-year farm-aid plan; Legis- 
lature approves political party subsidy plan. 





VENEZUELA: Atomic reactor site and international research study center under de- 
velopment; to cost $50 million--be open to scientists from other Americas. 





ARGENTINA signs trade agreement with Chile representing $80 million a year; af- 
fords each country broader industry-wide markets...Controversy continues over calling 
Constituent Assembly to meet in July; termed ''terrible error" by party leader Oscar 
Allende...Nationalistic elements gaining ground; candidate Arturo Frondizi now seems 
most likely choice for President; all political parties granted equal radio time...South 
Atlantic Defense Conference at Buenos Aires approves 18-point agreement for military 
defense; sees total integration of Argentina into spirit of American solidarity. .. Modern- 
ized version of Giacomo Puccini's opera ''Tosca" given stormy reception; patrons stop 
show with shouts of protest against modern dress; draped Puccini portraits in mourning 
black... Juvenile court order stops B. A. newspaper EL CLARIN from carrying series 


titled ''My Relations with Peron, '' memoirs of Nelly Rivas, the ex-dictator's teen-aged 
mistress. 

















BRAZIL's controversial Deputy Carlos Lacerda threatens new political scandals in 
current Chamber session; opposed by own party...U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


sponsors scientific mission to study effects of radioactive fallout on primitive Amazon 
jungle tribes. 











CHILE: Drastic steps demanded to curb hoarding as food shortages become severe... 
Report two new oil discoveries on Tierra del Fuego Island... Popular Action Front (FRAP) 


severs relations with Radical Party; see new coalition of Liberals, United Conservatives, 
Agrarian Laborites and National Party. 





MEXICO's award-winning film ''Torero!"' added to Ontario International Film Festi- 


val showings in July... Country initiates Economic Development Commission to overcome 
technological lag. 





HONDURAS announces desire for ''fraternal settlement" of border dispute with Nicara- 
gua at OAS-sponsored conference of Central American Foreign Ministers meeting in Guate- 
mala; relies on award of 1906... Ruling Junta sets election timetable: formal election de- 











October 21. 


cree August 21; election of assemblymen September 21; constituent assembly to convene 








GUATEMALA: Exploration of Tikal reveals new secrets of Mayan civilization... Uni- 
ted Fruit Company starts work to expand banana plantations and reclaim blighted areas. 
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Serving Central America, Mexico & Panama 
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For a quarter-century, TACA has served Central America, 
Mexico and Panama. Flying the fastest, most direct routes, 
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Special Award 
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TACA offers luxury passenger service and “on-time” cargo 





~ INTER-AMERICAN SAFETY COUNCIL | 
1940 - SOCTEEN YEARS -1955 S| handling. Specify TACA—for the finest service south. 
ees 4 In the U. S. A. and Europe Contact Any Office of 
Ca ee oe eee a 
5 TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


General Agents For TACA International Airlines 


For 16 consecutive years, winners of the cov- 
eted Inter-American Safety Award. eB 


“Million-Miler’ Captains, courteous, competent per- 
sonnel assure the ultimate in service—via TACA. 
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P.O. Box 428 22 W. 48th Street 327 S. La Salle St. 
Kenner, La. Nan hold Ga an Chicago, Ill. 
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Nothing can give you a 


greater thrill than to visit MEXICO 


In Mexico you will find everything you are seeking... Perfect 
weather. Restaurants, Hotels, Resorts, and the most wonderful 
hospitality. That is why it is the favorite country for travel. 

We want you to be happy in Mexico - Make your travel and 
hotel reservations NOW. 


MEXICO awaits you. Your travel agent will tell you. 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU 


AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 
MIAMI, FLA. 45 Columbus Arcade SAN ANTONIO, TEX 518 West Houston St. Room 207 
EW ue 5. LA. 203 Charles Street | | SAN DIEGO, CAL. Lobby U. S. Grant Hotel 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 8 West Sist Street REAL, CANADA 1255 Phillips Sq 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 3106 Wilshire Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILL 27-£ Monroe St. Suite No. 304 | | 
HOUSTON, TEX. 142 Methe Esperson Bidg 801 Walker Ave. 
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